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wenty-five years ago this 
month, I started work as a reporter for 
my hometown newspaper. Nine days 
after graduation, and with less than 18 
months of high school journalism 
under my belt, I was poised to change 
the world by the power of my words. 

Sure I was. 

It didn’t take long to realize I could 
no longer write stories in longhand and 
then hunt and peck them out. I had to 
think and react on the spot, and under- 
stand that I knew far less than I 
thought. Within weeks, my bravado dis- 
appeared and there I sat, still just “a 
kid” in the working world. 

Fortunately, my boss, John Simsen, 
took some time to mentor me. Most 
lessons were on the fly, but he gave me 
the freedom to learn. 

In 1996, after 13 years in newspapers, 
I switched over to school communica- 
tions. My superintendent, George 
Fleetwood, understood that I needed to 
be in the loop before, during, and after 
decisions were made. He also realized 
my knowledge base was limited. Over 
my first month, he took me on a tour of 
the district’s 25 schools, discussing in 
detail the system’s strengths and weak- 
nesses, the quality of instruction, and 
the facilities. 

When I needed it, he gave me time to 
learn. 

After five years, when I wanted to 


return to journalism, ASBJ had an 
opening for a managing editor. It was 
good timing, made better by a break- 
fast I had with the magazine’s then-pub- 
lisher, Don Blom. 

Don has been ASBJ’s constant advo- 
cate, believing that quality journalism 
presented objectively is the long-term 
key to success. As he said then, we owe 
readers nothing less. At that breakfast, I 
realized here was another valuable 
opportunity to receive big picture train- 
ing, and I have not been disappointed. 

Several years ago, as his job and 
responsibilities grew, Don ceded his 
role as publisher to Marilee Rist. Giving 
opportunities to others—including 
Marilee, me, and many on this staff—is 
something he’s done countless times in 
his 37 years at NSBA, and he has sup- 
ported us in our careers. 

As Don contemplates retirement 
and the next phase of his life, I think 
about how fortunate I have been to 
have had strong mentors. As a school 
leader, you know the value of person- 
al guidance and effective coaching for 
your administrators and teachers. 

Learning from the knowledge and 
wisdom of others is a debt that can 
never be paid back. It’s our obligation 
and pleasure to “pay it forward.” 


Until next month ... 
Glenn Cook, Editor-in-Chief 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 


Fuel, food costs 


feed the budget beast 


ou don’t have to go to a gas 
station or supermarket to see that fuel 
and food costs are on the rise. Just stop 
by the school cafeteria, bus barn, or 
even an overcrowded classroom. 

The third example, of course, is less 
likely. But districts are being so pinched 
by rising food and fuel costs that many 
have talked about raising lunch prices, 
curbing athletic and field trips, and cut- 
ting teaching and support staff positions 
to balance the 2008-09 budget. 
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With gas prices up $1 a gallon more 
than expected, Kentucky’s Hardin 
County School District is spending 
$8,000 a day to bus students. That cost, 
along with declines in state revenue, 
led to budget cuts of more than $4 mil- 
lion during the middle of the year, 
Superintendent Nannette Johnson said. 

That $4 million figure is what Miami- 
Dade County Schools is expected to 
pay for milk this year, an increase of 47 
percent over 2006-07. 


“We do not want to serve our stu- 
dents highly refined sugar and flour 
products, which are more affordable,” 
Penny Parham, the district’s adminis- 
trative director of food and nutrition, 
told the House Education and Labor 
Committee in Washington, D.C., in 
April. “But we are continually being 
pushed down this path.” 

Milk costs are not the only ones that 
are increasing. The price for grain and 
fresh fruits and vegetables has risen by 
more than 10 percent, forcing districts 
to serve more economical dishes and 
step back from plans to offer more 
healthy, low-fat foods. 

In Fairfax County, Va., food and 
nutrition director Penny McConnell 
said cafeterias in the district serve 
oranges, which are 14 cents each. The 
reason? Serving grapes costs 25 cents. 

“We’re all in the same_ boat,” 
McConnell told the Washington Post. 
“When you go to the grocery store, you 
see your basket is filled up with fewer 
items and the bill is the same.” 

In Hudson, Ohio, food vendors are 
predicting a 10 to 12 percent increase 
in costs in 2008-09, largely due to fuel 
prices. Maureen Faron, food service 
director for the Hudson City School 
District, said she is not planning to 
increase lunch prices—yet. 

“It is a challenge,” Faron told the 
Hudson Hub Times. “... The problem is 
the cost of fuel for delivery. It doesn’t 
matter if more farmers are planting com 
if the cost for delivering it keeps rising.” 

Even the school district in Midland, 
Texas, a town that relies on oil and gas 
revenue, is feeling the squeeze. In 2005, 
Midland spent $340,000 on fuel to run 
buses across the 765-square-mile dis- 
trict; that figure has grown by almost 
400 percent due to spikes in diesel fuel. 

“We have got kids all over the coun- 
ty,” Willie Tarleton, director of trans- 
portation services, told the Midland 
Reporter-Telegram. “... In our profes- 
sion, it will be pretty hard to say if you 
get to a certain point (on fuel prices), 





we will no longer provide service. I 
don’t see how we can do that. Our 
schools depend on average daily atten- 
dance. Some kids, if we didn’t provide 
transportation, wouldn't be able to get 
to school.” 

In Blaine, Wash., district leaders are 
grappling with a $655,000 deficit as they 
face a slight enrollment decline (60 stu- 
dents) and a jump in food and fuel costs 
(7 percent). The state also gave teachers 
a 4.4 percent salary increase, but it only 
funds about 65 percent of personnel 


costs. The budget woes forced board 
members to consider layoffs. 

“Our challenge is with over 80 per- 
cent of our budget used for staff, when 
we get into a gap as large as this one is 

. there will have to be some staff 
reductions,” Superintendent Ron 
Spanjer told The Bellingham Herald. 
“There’s no way for us to avoid that.” 

So what can school districts do? 

“We just have to hope things get bet- 
ter,” Tarleton said. 

Glenn Cook, Editor-in-Chief 


A nation still at risk 


wenty-five years after A Nation 

at Risk was released, American 

schools still do not provide an 

adequate education, particular- 
ly to low-income and minority students. 
And the problem is getting worse. 

“We believe U.S. schools are in even 
more danger,” said Linda Darling- 
Hammond, an education professor at 
Stanford University. “We are further 
from those goals today, even as our 
economy requires more specialized 
knowledge and skills.” 

Sound familiar? 

Given that many previous efforts 
have not produced the systemic changes 
that A Nation at Risk called for in 1988, 
Darling-Hammond and George Wood, 
executive director of the Forum for 
Education and Democracy, brought 
together a group of leading researchers 
and thinkers to put forth a “purposeful, 
strategic approach.” The Forum held a 
panel discussion in Washington on the 
25th anniversary of the release of the 
landmark report. 

The Forum wants to revamp the fed- 
eral role in education—not to drive spe- 
cific school practices but to ensure edu- 
cational equality and serve as a central 
office to oversee a major increase in 
funding, create a “Marshall Plan” to 
recruit teachers and administrators, pro- 


mote education research and innova- 
tion, and help schools foster community 
engagement. 

It would cost an additional $29 billion 
on top of the current $38 billion federal 
K-12 budget. Panelists repeatedly noted 
that. the funding increase still costs less 
than what the U.S. spends each month 
for the Iraq war. 

The recommendations are modeled 
after initiatives in other countries, some 
of which have surpassed the U.S. since A 
Nation at Risk was released. For 
instance, many other nations ensure that 
their students have access to health care 
and high-quality preschool so they are 
prepared to learn. 

The report also calls for an overhaul 
of testing and curriculum practices, 
moving away from the “fill in the bub- 


_bles” standardized tests and replacing 


those with exams to measure strong 
content knowledge and 21st century 
learning. 

Rep. George Miller (D-Calif.), the chair 
of the House Education Committee, 
praised the Forum’s recommendations. 
While nearly all reports decry the state of 
the U.S. education system, he said, “We 
should stop and take a very deep breath 
and think about what an effective federal 
role in education should be.” 

Joetta Sack-Min, Associate Editor 


The economy isn’t the only thing that’s fal- 
tering these days—high school seniors’ 
understanding of money and finances is 
tanking, too. 

A survey by the Federal Reserve released 
in May showed that this year’s high school 
seniors scored the lowest of any of their age- 
group, in the 12-year history of the survey. 

Students only got 48.3 percent of the 
questions on personal finance and eco- 
nomics correct—down from 52.4 percent 
correct on the previous survey in 2006. 

The current mortgage crisis, spurred 
by foreclosures on mortgages taken out 
by people with bad credit or inadequate 
incomes, is fueling concerns that children 


§ and young adults won't have the skills or 


resources to handle their finances when 
they're living on their own. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Ben 
Bernanke weighed in on the topic when the 
results of the survey were released. 

“In light of the problems that have arisen 
in the subprime mortgage market, we are re- 
minded of how critically important it is for in- 
dividuals to become financially literate at an 
early age so that they are better prepared to 
make decisions and navigate an increasingly 
complex financial marketplace,” he said, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. 

The survey also showed that less than 
half of the students knew that they were li- 
able for some credit card charges if a thief 
charged up their card. And nearly 38 percent 
of students believed erroneously that a U.S. 
Savings Bond would yield more money than 
stocks. 

The survey, done every two years, is 
sponsored by Jump$tart Coalition for 
Personal Financial Literacy (www.jump 
start.org), a group advocating for student 
financial literacy. 
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@ UP FRONT 





ce monthly list of topics worth discussing 


At-large board seats 


School districts in California are facing 
increased threats of litigation from civil 
rights groups over at-large school board 
elections. The groups are alleging voter 
dilution under the federal Voting Rights 
Act. The threats are not new; Texas 
school districts faced lawsuits in the 
1990s from Hispanic rights groups. 
Federal courts, however, are split on the 
question of whether a racial minority 
group that constitutes less than 50 per- 
cent of a proposed voting district’s pop- 
ulation can make a claim that voting is 
diluted by at-large elections. A U.S. 
Supreme Court case, Bartlett v. 
Strickland, is pending on the question. 
Meanwhile, in mid-April, Pennsylvania's 
Bethlehem Area School District settled a 
2006 lawsuit that changes the way voters 
elect the board. The settlement is 
designed to help Hispanics win board 
seats; the current board is all non- 
Hispanic whites. 


Bullies and food 
allergies 

Deadly food allergies, 
especially those relat- 
ed to peanuts, have led 
six states to pass laws 
to protect children. But schools have yet 
to find ways to combat the bullying of 
food-allergic students. In April, an eighth- 
grader in Lexington, Ky., was arrested and 
charged with felony wanton endanger- 
ment after peanut butter cookie crumbs 
were put in the lunch box of a classmate 
who had a severe peanut allergy. Lisa 
Deffendell, a Fayette County schools 
spokeswoman, told the Associated Press 
that the child’s food allergy was well- 
known among other students at the 
school. In another case, a 14-year-old girl 
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ended up in the emergency room after a 
student unwittingly unwrapped a peanut 
butter cup in class. Classmates who 
thought she was faking then plotted to 
expose her to peanut butter sandwiches 
the next day, prompting the child’s mother 
to apply for a 504 plan under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 


Expulsion policies 

In Clark County, Nev., principals are 
recommending up to 100 students for 
expulsion each day—an all-time high 
for referrals in one of the nation’s 
largest school districts. Associate 
Superintendent Edward Goldman told 
the Las Vegas Sun that the volume has 
put a strain on the system, forcing one 
of the district’s behavior school cam- 
puses to close to new arrivals until 
other students leave the program. Other 
campuses are becoming overcrowded. 
The cause for the increase in referrals is 
unknown, but safety concerns, gang 
activity, and drugs are frequently cited. 
Parents and the community also are 
pressuring the schools to take a harder 
line with first-time offenders. 


The ‘new’ special ed 


New early intervention programs for 
special education are being adopted 
across the country as school districts try 
to curb the over-identification of low- 
income and minority children and costs 
at the same time. But are the programs, 
known as “response to intervention” or 
RTI, really working? Wayne Sailor, a spe- 
cial education professor at the 
University of Kansas, told the Associated 
Press that RTI is “a runaway train ... an 
explosion right now in the field of edu- 
cation.” But others say the savings could 
be worth it. Virginia’s special education 








numbers declined by about 4,000 stu- 
dents in 2007-08; Oklahoma’s referrals _ 
dropped 50 percent between 2006 and 
2007. 


Should tag be 
banned? 

In McLean, Va., tag 
will no longer be 
played during recess 
at Kent Gardens 
Elementary School. The _ principal, 


Robyn Hooker, banned tag because it _ 


had become a game “of intense aggres- 
sion,” but said that it may be restored 
after the school looks at its recess poli- 
cies. Students complained about being 
pushed and shoved during recess, but 
some parents were rankled by Hooker's 
decision, telling the Washington Post 
that the principal is “regulating the fun 
out of normal childhood activity.” 


Testing and teachers 


Have you considered 
suspending a teacher 
for refusing to give the 
state test? The Seattle 
Public Schools did 
just that, putting a science teacher on 
two weeks leave without pay after he 
would not give the Washington 
Assessment of Student Learning to his 
sixth-graders. The teacher, Carl Chew, 
said he refused “because I think it’s bad 
for kids.” District officials suspended 
Chew because he “failed to follow his 
duties as a teacher,” spokeswoman Patti 
Spencer told the Seattle Times. 





What do you think of these topics? Talk 
about it with us by sending an e-mail to 
editor@asbj.com. We'll print your views in a 
future issue. 
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O&A with Chef Ann, 
the “Renegade Lunch Lady’ 


nn Cooper admits she’s not 

your typical lunch lady. The for- 

mer executive chef began 

working to improve school 
lunches in the late 1990s and has since 
overhauled the food and nutrition ser- 
vices of numerous districts. Today, as 
director of nutrition services for the 
Berkeley (Calif.) Unified School District, 
Cooper, who goes by the moniker Chef 
Ann, is working to replace French fries 
with healthier sides and change the way 
parents and school officials nourish their 
children. She travels all over the country 
to help other districts implement more 
nutritional lunch programs. For this, she 
has earned the title “renegade lunch lady.” 

Chef Ann left her job as executive chef 
of the Putney Inn in Vermont to work for 
The Ross School in East Hampton, N.Y., 
in 1999. There, she instituted a successful 
wellness program that focused on provid- 
ing students with regional, organic, and 
sustainable food while teaching them 
about making healthy choices. 

Chef Ann is the author of four books. 
Her latest, Lunch Lessons: Changing the 
Way We Feed Our Children, is full of 
advice for parents and school administra- 
tors who want to put something better in 
their children’s stomachs. 
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Chef Ann spoke with ASBJ intern 
Stacey Hollenbeck about why schools 
should provide healthier food options 
and teach their students to choose them. 


Why is school lunch so important? 


Because we’ve got an obesity crisis and 
diabetes crisis. Within 10 years, 40 to 45 
percent of all school-age children could 
have diabetes. The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention say those will be 
the first children in our history to die at a 
younger age than their parents. [School 
lunches can] certainly help. 

What’s really important for everyone to 
understand is that we have to make these 
changes. Our children’s life expectancy is 
going down. If that doesn’t make us 
change, I don’t know what will. There 
couldn't be anything more important. 


What is the difference between your 
lunch menu and one at a typical 
school? 

A typical school lunch could be chicken 
nuggets, canned fruit cocktail, and choco- 
late milk. Ours could have baked chicken, 
fresh streamed or roasted vegetables, a 
salad bar, and organic, low-fat milk. 


Do you see a correlation between stu- 


dents’ diets and their academic 
achievement? 


It’s clear that well-nourished children are 
well-focused and better learners. When 
we're healthier, we can think. 


How do students react to your lunch 
program? 

It’s always different. People don’t want to 
be told what to eat. You have to have a 
really systemic approach to change. 
That's why we have hands-on experien- 
tial gardening classes, [where children] 
garden, and taste, and see things grow. It’s 
really important for kids to understand 
the symbiotic relationship between 
healthy kids and healthy foods. 


When you go into a school to talk with 
educators, what reaction do you get? 
Everybody wants to do it, but everybody 
feels like they have issues. All school dis- 
tricts want to serve their kids better food. 
Some think they're already serving chil- 
dren better food. But there are a lot of road- 
blocks. There are five major challenges: 
finance, facilities, human resources, pro- 
curement, and marketing. It’s about pas- 
sion and priority. It’s hard work. 


How can schools implement healthier 
lunch programs without cutting fund- 
ing for something else? 

There’s not a quick fix. You have to look 
at where the money is and where it can be 
redirected. 


Why are you an advocate for using 
locally grown foods in school lunches? 
If we don’t change the food system, we’re 
going to be serving peanut butter from 
Taiwan. Food loses its nutritional value 
when it travels. Plus we're losing our 
local community farms. 


Why do you support schools instituting 
universal breakfast? 

It’s a social justice issue. Children can’t 
think and they can’t learn if they’re not 
well-nourished. Kids really need that kind 
of nourishment. 


See Se * e 


Not all chocolate milk tastes the same. Especially if over time, tight budgets have impacted the quality of your school’s milk. 
There can be a big difference between the chocolate milk sold in stores and what many students are drinking in schools today. 
Research shows that the richer the taste, the richer a school’s food service program. . 
Investing in yummier milk means higher sales, less waste - and fewer kids drinking sugary sodas and fruit drinks. 
Plus, drinking flavored milk increases kids’ intake of vital nutrignts without increasing added sugars or total fat. 
For more healthy information about students and adored milk, visit milkdelivers.org today. Pe 


Now taste for yourself. Sample what your school district is buying, compare it to the 
chocolate milk on store shelves. Then put your money where your chocolate milk mustache is. ” 
Talk to your local milk processor about better-tasting flavored milk for your school. 


ous a 
rademark of the California Milk Processor Board 





MUP FRONT 


Spellings proposes NCLB changes 
| 


| 


ith progress stalled on the 

reauthorization of the No 

Child Left Behind Act, 

Secretary of Education 
Margaret Spellings has proposed a series 
of regulatory changes to the law that 
includes requiring all states to use the 
same formula for calculating graduation 
rates. 

The rule changes, announced in late 
April, were criticized by education orga- 
nizations and lawmakers as an attempt 
to sidestep Congress and put more bur- 
dens on local schools. At the same time, 
they represent the Bush administration’s 


CORRECTIONS 


mg In the April Research column, 
“Bargaining: It’s in Your Best Interest,” 
we failed to catch several grammatical 
errors that occurred during the editing 
process. The article has been corrected 
online and is available in the Archive 
section of www.asbj.com. 


a “Time To Heal,” also in April’s ASB, 
had two typographical errors that 
have been corrected online as well. 
The name of the program referenced 
in the story is “Healthy Kids: The Key 
to Basics.” The correct website is 
www.healthy-kids.info. 





determination not to leave office in 2009 
without making significant changes to 
the six-year-old law. 

Among the proposed changes: 

@ All states, by the 2012-13 school 
year, must calculate their graduation 
rates in a uniform way. Graduates would 
be counted as students who leave high 
school on time with a regular degree. 

= Schools will be judged on the per- 
centage of minority students who gradu- 
ate. 

= The federal government will review 
state policies on the exclusion of test 
scores for students in racial groups that 
are judged to be too small to be statisti- 
cally significant. 

& Districts must demonstrate that 


parents are being properly notified that 
free tutoring is available to low-income 
students in struggling schools. Parents 
also must be notified of their right to 
transfer students out of low-performing 
schools at least two weeks before the 
school year starts. 

“Everywhere I go I meet parents who 
are demanding change,” Spellings said 
during a speech in Detroit. “While I will 
continue working with legislators to 
renew this law, I also realize that stu- 
dents and families and teachers and 
schools need help now. ... I’m moving 
forward.” 

The final regulations will be issued in 
November and take effect in December, 
Spellings said. 

Critics of Spellings’ moves ques- 
tioned whether the education secretary 
was overstepping her bounds by imple- 
menting the rules without action from 


Congress. 
The National School Boards 
Association said Spellings’ “piecemeal 


approach to change the law is not a sub- 
stitute for reauthorization.” Rep. George 
Miller, the California Democrat who 
chairs the House Labor and Education 
Committee, said reauthorization is off the 
table until the administration starts a seri- 
ous discussion around federal funding. 
Stay tuned. @ 
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Innovative Ideas 
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Visit the new Ralston Foodservice 
website for the name of a Ralston® 
brand food-service broker near you 
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www.Ralstonfoodservice.com 


Ralston Foods, the industry leader in Value+ Brand’ ready-to-eat and hot 
cereals, has a website full of tips and ideas for school foodservice and nutrition professionals. 
Look-up and download nutritional information, Kosher certificates, school certificates, recipes, and 
os product specifications. While you are visiting the site, please sign up for our free E-Blast e-mails! 


from Ralston Foodservice 


The Leader in Value+ Brand Cereals 


a a a ee ee ee a eae 
P.O. Box 618, St. Louis, MO 63188-0618 (p) 1-800-331-7957 www.ralstonfoodservice.com 





© 2008 Ralston Foodservice Group 
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Do you support increased 
federal funding for public 
schools and improvements 
to national education 
legislation? Then join more 
than 2,400 districts around 
the country who are 
improving the future 

of public education as 
members of NSBA‘s 
National Affiliate 
program. Be part of a 
united voice advocating for 
your local schools before 
Congress, federal agencies, 


and the courts. 


Ly 





Join NSBA's National 
Affiliate program today 
and help yourself to 
what your district 
needs to succeed. 


www.nsba.org/na 





mM YOUR TURN 


Your chance to tell us what you think 


YOU SAY 


Board/union relationships improving . 


ow does that Beatles’ song 
go? “I’ve got to admit it’s getting better.” 
That’s the way 44 percent of you feel 
about your relationship with your 
teacher unions. 

Forty-one percent said things are 
about the same (although we neglected 
to ask you what, exactly, “the same” 
means. Our bad.) Seven percent said it’s 
gotten worse, and another 7 percent 
answered “None of the above.” 

Getting so much better? Yes, all the 
time, said Illinois board member Julia 
Kennedy Beckman. 

“Six years ago, our district suffered 
its first ever strike,” she said. “The rela- 
tionship with the union couldn’t have 
been worse. But, after it was settled, all 
sides—board, administration, and 
teachers—committed to healing the 
breach. We contracted with a group that 


WE ASK 


specialized in bringing groups together. 
Over the course of a year we met 
often—sometimes for long sessions on 
a Saturday and sometimes in shorter 
evening meetings. We confronted the 
issues and each other, sometimes very 
painfully, and ultimately grew beyond 
those issues and began to understand 
each other and work together.” 

More comments: 

# Union officials are consulted when 
the board of education is considering 
major changes. Recently the board 
adopted a uniform dress code for stu- 
dents in grades six to 12. A major con- 
sideration in adopting the new code was 
“how did the staff feel about the 
change?” The staff came back with an 
overwhelmingly positive yes to the 
change. I believe that management and 
staff must communicate. If a decision is 


Should you outsource your food services? 


You're in the business of educating kids—not running a cafete- 
ria. Yet, more than three-quarters of districts still manage their 

food services divisions. Is this a smart use of your time and en- 
ergy? How about outsourcing your food services to a company 


that specializes in just that? 


As Associate Editor Joetta Sack-Min notes on page 22, the 
decision to outsource food service management is not simple. 
Industry leaders say they can provide better quality food at 
lower costs. However, some districts that have outsourced have 
ended up paying more, or faced protests from unions, which 
fear the impact of outsourcing on their wages and job security. 


About the Your Turn survey: These responses represent the views of the ASB/ Reader Panel, a self-selected sample of subscribers, plus other read- a 
ers who choose to participate by postal mail, e-mail, or online at www.asbj.com. The views expressed here do not necessarily reflect the opinions or poli- . 
cies of American School Board Journal or of its publisher, the National School Boards Association. Join the panel at www.asbj.com/readerpanel. 
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made without input from staff, the deci- 
sion will not be as successful as it would 
have been with input from those who 
will need to help enforce the policy. 
—Walter Armes, board member, Ohio 


mw Our high school district recently 
merged with three elementary school 
districts. Our teacher union supported 
candidates from the elementary districts 
because they figured that the elementary 
districts would be less sophisticated 
about dealing with unions and [it would 
be] easier to get their way. The elemen- 
tary board members won, and the last 
few months have been filled with hiring 
decisions based upon the union’s 
demands; many of these decisions are 
not in the best interests of our students. 
I realize that this is an unusual case, 
but when a board sticks up for educa- 
tional reform and the union disagrees, 
the union will turn against board mem- 
bers. Currently, the union is threatening 
to sue board members personally as a 
way of bullying us to coerce a decision 
from us that they want. 
—Annette Emery, 
board member, California 


What do you think about outsourcing food services? Please 
tell us what your district does, and more importantly, what you 
think of the practice and why. As always, e-mail your responses, — 
using the choices below, to your-turn@asbj.com. We'll report 
the results in August. 

A. Yes. More districts should outsource their food services, 
and here's why. (Please elaborate with all answers.) 

B. No. Outsourcing food services is usually a bad idea. 

C. Maybe. Districts should consider outsourcing, but carefully 
weigh the pros and cons. 

D. None of the above. 














ARAMARK employees, 
you're the reason we're #1. 
So take a bow. 
You've earned it. 






® For the fourth time in the past six years, ARAMARK has been ranked first in its 
FORTUNE industry in FORTUNE® magazine's list of “America’s Most Admired Companies.” 
AM ERICA’S MOST We're proud to have received this award, but the real honor belongs to our more than 
2008 ADMIRED COMPANIES 250,000 employees whose hard work and dedication made it possible. To the people 
Industry Champion — Ranked #1. who make ARAMARK number one day after day, our sincere and heartfelt thanks. 





JW ARAMARK 


www.aramark.com 
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Free 
Lunch 


Child nutrition programs are struggling to maintain self-sufficiency in volatile times 


he’s as sweet as her name sounds, but a visit 











from Gertrude Applebaum generally is a 

nerve-wracking experience. She can find the 

flaw in a stack of spreadsheets, see the 

waste in a menu cycle, and detect the dis- 

parities down the chain of command. 

_ Nothing gets past this woman, which is precisely why school 
districts with troubled food service programs hire her. 

“We became known as turnaround artists,” says 
Applebaum, vice president of inTEAM Associates, a con- 
sulting agency specializing in school food services. “If you 
were having financial problems, we could turn that 
around.” 

Money woes are the top reason why more than 10,000 
clients from 45 states have sought guidance from 
Applebaum’s agency. The financial foibles the team 
encounters are often a reflection of poor management, 
loose controls, or lack of accountability. But, increasingly, 
budget shortfalls in food service programs are a reality of 


the times. 
Across the globe, food costs are rising. The U.N. Food 
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and Agriculture’s food price index, an amalgam of more 
than 60 internationally traded commodities, climbed by 37 
percent in 2007. The cost of grains rose 42 percent, cook- 
ing oils by 50 percent, and dairy skyrocketed 80 percent 
from the previous year. 

The food inflation comes as school districts face 
increased pressure to serve as the frontline in the battle 
against childhood obesity. Districts are offering more 
fresh fruits and vegetables, eliminating high-calorie and 
high-fat items from vending machines and 4 la carte lines, 
and adding more whole grains to meals. 

But these changes, prompted by 
2005’s federally mandated wellness 
policies, aren’t cheap. And no extra 
money is coming. 


Struggling to break even 

In most districts, food service is the 
only department that is expected to 
cover its own costs, from labor and 
supplies to equipment and utility bills. 
At the same time, these child nutrition 
programs don’t have control over 
major budget areas like meal prices or 
salaries and benefits. 

The federal government provides 
only limited help. Subsidies are $2.47 
for a free lunch and 23 cents for a reg- 
ular-priced meal—hardly enough given 
today’s food economics. 

“I just went out to lunch, and the 
bill for two of us was $25,” says Katie 
Wilson, president-elect of the School 
Nutrition Association (SNA). “What 
we’re charging for lunch and the feder- 
al reimbursement is way behind the 
economy.” 

Complicating matters this year was 
the largest meat recall in U.S. history. 
In February, after seeing footage of 
“downed” animals being forced 
through inspection, federal officials 
recalled 1438 million pounds of beef. 
About 37 million pounds of that beef 
had been distributed to schools 
through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Schools had to discard the beef, tak- 
ing a loss that has yet to be reimbursed, 
and found their food service programs’ 
credibility tarnished. As Applebaum 
says: “It made the public begin to think, 
‘How safe is my child’s lunch?” 
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Budget 
shortfalls in 


food service 


programs 


are a reality 


of the times. 





Applebaum, who was SNA’s president when federal 
child nutrition funds were cut in the early 1980s, has been 
in the industry long enough to know the food service pro- 
grams can survive. 

“I remember going up and down the U.S. talking to peo- 
ple who were saying food service would go out of busi- 
ness,” she says. “I told them we wouldn’t; we would excel. 
We just had to look at our programs critically.” 

Still, things aren’t’what they once were. 


Apples and oranges 


Like everything else in education, 
food service programs have changed 
dramatically since the National 
School Lunch Program was enacted 
more than 60 years ago. 

On the heels of the Great 
Depression and World War II, the fed- 
eral government developed the pro- 
gram to ensure that low-income chil- 
dren received at least one nutritious 
meal a day. 

“When school nutrition programs 
started, it was a simple lunch and a 
hot meal,” Wilson says. “Well, we’ve 
taken that program and made it into a 
super program.” 

Today, district officials want the 
program to generate revenue. Special 
interest groups want it to build 
healthy eating habits among youth. 
Parents want affordable meals, and 
students want choices. 

As expectations have expanded, 
the restrictions and regulations gov- 
erning food service departments have 
tightened. From temperature logs to 
nutritional analyses, school food ser- 
vices track and collect myriad infor- 
mation, some of which can have huge 
financial implications. 

“The whole idea that we collect 
income data is ridiculous,” says 
Wilson, who heads up the food ser- 
vices program for the School District 
of Onalaska in Wisconsin. “Kids are 
moving from building to building and 
we have to know whether they get 
free or reduced meals because it’s 
used to determine Title I monies, yet 
we don’t get any of that money.” 

Although the modern world has 
heaped its share of headaches onto 





























child nutrition programs, it also has introduced some tools 
that can help make jobs more efficient and cost effective. 

Michael Rosenberger, food service director at the Irving 
Independent School District just outside Dallas, uses tech- 
nology to speed up customer sales, collect income data, 
and cut down on energy costs. He also has purchased soft- 
ware to scan the 40,000-plus free and reduced-priced meal 
applications Irving receives annually, cutting processing 


Forget making a profit; breaking even has 


become a difficult task for an increasing 
number of school food service depart- 
ments. Below are some tips and practices 
from those who have managed to keep 
their bottom line in line. 

a Standardize it. Eighty percent of 
what happens in school food service hap- 
pens at the site level, says Gertrude Apple- 
baum, vice-president of inTEAM 
Associates. To ensure consistency and uni- 
formity, standards need to be drafted, im- 
plemented, and followed for almost 
everything in the department—from menus 
and food prep to staff training and commu- 
nication. 


a Image is essential. “Our image has 


_ todo with three things,” Applebaum says. 


Food (quality, presentation, and prepara- 
tion); customer service (Does the staff ap- 
proach you? Are lines too long? Are the 
uniforms appealing?); and the facility (the 
layout, the facade.) Pay attention to all 


three areas if you want to increase partici- 


pation. 

a Provide samples. In nine of 10 
school districts nationwide, asking students 
to test new menu items has become a popu- 


lar strategy among food service directors. 


dously.” 





“We do taste tests it seems like every week. 
We're always at some school, with some type 
of product, getting feedback,” says Michael 
Rosenberger, the food service director for 


Texas’ Irving Independent School District. 


Homemade tortillas are currently being test- 


ed (with great success) at a district high 
school, and Rosenberger plans to introduce 
them at other schools in the future. 

m Look for new sources of rev- 
enue. This is, of course, the flip side of 
controlling and streamlining expenses. In 
February, Florida's Orange County Public 
Schools introduced a dollar menu (typically 
smaller portioned items or snacks) that has 
kept participation levels steady in the usu- 
ally slow February and March months. In 
Onalaska, Wis., food service director Katie 
Wilson offers boxed lunches for field trips, 


personal pan pizzas for class parties, and 


_ catered lunches for department meetings. 


a Involve your staff. Healthy eating 
isn’t innate, particularly among children, so 
food service programs need to be strategic 
and almost stealth-like in exposing kids to 
new foods. At Irving, Rosenberger enlisted 
the help and competitive spirit of his 
staffers by challenging them to develop a 


roll with at least 25 percent whole-wheat 


time by 25 percent. 

“We just spent $100,000 on 
laser hand-washing sinks that 
only spout water when you 
need it,” he says. “It has cut 
our water bills down tremen- 


Want more information on 
school food service and 
nutrition? Want to see what 
other districts have done? 
Go to www.asbj.com and 
visit our in-depth archives, 


Rosenberger has managed to keep his program in the 


ingredients. “All the cafeterias went crazy 
and we had this huge contest and eventu- 
ally came up with the champion roll,” 
Rosenberger says. The contest boosted 
staff morale and produced a tasty product 
that since has been bumped up to a 50 
percent whole grain roll. “And it’s so popu- - 
lar,” he says. 

= Increase noshing time. One in 
every 10 school districts nationwide has 
lunch periods that are 17 minutes or less. 
To increase participation levels, consider 
increasing the time you give kids to eat. 
“We have schools that serve 600 to 650 
students and the administration wants us 
to serve them in 10 or 15 minutes,” says 
Eric Boutin, food service director for the 
Auburn School District in Washington — 
state. “If you make a taco from scratch 
and you're trying to ask the kids what _ 
they want, and have a conversation, you 
can't do that.” 

« Double-duty fresh commodities. 
“Its 100 percent expensive to use local, 
fresh produce and cook from scratch,” 
Boutin says. But you can do it smarter. 
Boutin buys fresh, whole-roasted turkeys 
that are used in deli sandwiches one day 


and then paired with brown rice the next. 
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black, but he acknowledges that financially struggling 
school districts could have trouble shouldering the 
upfront costs that come with installing new technology. 
“My way of looking at it is [that] it’s like a garden,” he 
says. “If you want to harvest tomatoes two months from 
now, you have to invest now to reap the benefits later.” 


Calories in, calories out 


Some practices in the school food service industry have 
become more sophisticated, but others clearly are outdat- 
ed. For example, when it started in 1946, the National 
School Lunch program was expected to provide indigent 
children with one-third of their dietary needs. 

“The underlying thing was they had to have one-third at 
school because they weren’t getting enough nutrition at 
home,” says Darlene Moppert, program manager for nutri- 
tion education and training at Florida’s Broward County 
Public Schools. “Today we know that isn’t true. Kids are 
far exceeding their [caloric intake] at home.” 

Moppert notes that fewer students now walk to school 
or play sports, preferring instead to sit in front of a com- 
puter. “There’s a disparity,” she says. 

And school districts like Broward County are caught in 
the middle. The Florida Department of Education recently 
audited the district’s food service program and determined 
students were not getting enough to eat. The state’s 
assessment was based on USDA caloric guidelines—ele- 
mentary lunches should have a minimum 664 calories; 
middle and high schools 825 calories—that haven’t been 
revamped since the early 1990s. 

While the USDA 


date, but the implication in virtually all wellness policies 
was that school food service programs would play an inte- 
gral role in introducing, acclimating, and eventually turn- 
ing kids into healthy eaters. No one could disagree that 
these are admirable goals, but they are not easy to 
achieve. 

“You can’t serve nuggets and hamburgers every day and 
feel good about it,” says Eric Boutin, food service director 
for the Auburn School District in Washington state. “But 
you also need something the kids are going to eat. So it’s a 
delicate balance.” 


The cost of health 

In the financially precarious world of school nutrition, 
maintaining and increasing meal participation is as impor- 
tant as controlling costs. Auburn is among a handful of 
Washington districts that is breaking even despite the cost 
of incorporating more whole foods and fresh local pro- 
duce. But it’s a challenge. 

Part of the difficulty, Boutin says, is that farmers are 
busy during the growing season, selling their wares at the 
multitude of open-air markets in the area. “I happen to like 
to go to farmers markets, but it’s not a fair expectation 
that your food service director will go every week,” he 
says. 

Another problem is product quality and consistency. A 
No. 10 can of fruit cocktail will always yield 47 servings, 
Boutin says, but in a case of fresh produce, some might be 
unripe while others are overripe, raising the per portion 
cost. Distribution is yet another issue. 

“We have 22 schools and none of [the distributors] want 


To continue the discussion on school food 
service and nutrition programs, go to 
ASBJ’s blog, The Leading Source, to read 
blog posts on “No Free Lunch” and “The 
Outsourcing Question” by Senior Editor 
Naomi Dillon and Associate Editor Joetta 
Sack-Min. Go to www.asbj.com and click on 
The Leading Source. 


is apparently work- 
ing to update the fig- 
ures, Broward and 
others are forced to 
do what they can to 
make the quota by 
increasing portion 
sizes and encourag- 
ing kids to consume 
all of a meal. 

“We are making 
better food avail- 
able,” Moppert says. 


to go school to school, dropping things off,” Boutin says. 
“I can’t tell you how many times I’ve waited for a truckload 
of cherries, or whatever, and they didn’t show up.” 

But the biggest obstacle to offering a healthier menu is, 
of course, the expense. The state of North Carolina found 
this out the hard way. 

In 2005, the state developed new dietary guidelines and 
decided to test them at 124 elementary schools in seven 
school districts. The districts received an additional 
$25,000 to cover expenses for one year, but the pilot was 
halted after four and a half months when each district took 
an average hit of about $500,000. 

“When you start removing things that are popular but 


“We shouldn’t be penalized for that.” 

As any parent knows, kids don’t automatically gravitate 
toward nutritious options, which is one reason the obesity 
rate among children is growing so quickly. In 2004, 
Congress passed the Child Nutrition and WIC 
Reauthorization Act, requiring all school districts to draft 
wellness policies that included nutrition and physical 
activity goals and strategies on how to achieve them. 

Each district has its own version of this unfunded man- 
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unhealthy and replace them with whole grains, fresh 
fruits, and vegetables, which are more expensive and 
require an increase in prep time, labor, and storage, that’s 
what happens,” says Cindy Marion, director of child nutri- 
tion for Stokes County Schools and the public policy and 
legislative chairwoman for the state SNA chapter. 

Adding to money pressures, North Carolina, which 
controls labor costs for food service employees, has 
raised salaries by 19 percent since 2005 and benefits by 38 


percent over the last five years. Add a 26 percent increase 
in food costs since 2005, and you can see why the state’s 


child nutrition program has gone 
from a $5.6 million profit in 2003 to 
a $5.7 million loss in 2007. 

Marion’s program in Stokes 
County is struggling, too, ending 
the 2006-07 year with a $100,000 
loss. Since she took over as the 
child nutrition director last year, 
Marion has restructured labor, 
tightened inventories, and 
revamped menus to make them 
more appealing to students. To 
make ends meet, she also had to 
reverse some changes made to 
raise nutritional standards. 

“We do offer a lot of heaithy 
choices, but we ended up putting 
back 4 la carte and some beverages, 
cookies, and french fries in order to 
help us make payroll and pay the 
bills,” Marion says. “I hate to do it, 
but I have to see the reality.” 


Value on a dime 

The reality at Florida’s Orange 
County Public Schools was bleak 
when Applebaum and inTEAM 
Associates founder Dorothy 
Pannell Martin arrived in 2003. “It 
was one of the worst school dis- 
tricts that we were able to turn 
around,” Applebaum says. ‘ 

Once a strong and fiscally sound 
operation, the district’s food ser- 
vices began a downward spiral in 
the 1990s, going through more than 
$10 million in reserves and ending 
the 2001 fiscal year with a $2 mil- 
lion deficit. 

With the longtime food service 
director retiring, district leaders 
considered outsourcing but decided 
to call inTEAM instead. Applebaum 
and Martin combed through every- 
thing in the department, from finan- 
cials and record controi to inventory 
and marketing efforts. They deter- 
mined the district’s site-based. man- 
agement philosophy, as it applied to 
child nutrition programs, was 
incredibly inefficient. 


“You can’t 
serve 


nuggets and 


hamburgers 
every day 
and feel good 


about it.”’ 





“We think a program should be standardized,” 
Applebaum says. “You set up a model and every single 


school in the system should operate in 
the same manner.” 

Between centralizing purchases and 
menu development and creating proce- 
dures for things like staff training and 
production methods, inTEAM helped 
the department achieve a surplus of $3 
million in 2004. Since then, though, the 
surplus has slowly eroded and the pro- 
gram is back in the red, thanks to 
salary increases set by the board and 
other matters beyond their control. 

“It takes a significant amount of 
planning and attention to detail to stay 
afloat,” says Nick Gledich, the district’s 
chief operations officer. “But you're 
always going to be in that pickle 
because there are always going to be 
some uncontrollables, like the rising 
cost of energy, gasoline, and food.” 

The cost of chicken fajitas, for 
instance, increased by 100 percent 
after they were introduced in the cafe- 
terias and menus were printed. 
Gledich says the department had to 
absorb the cost. 

The news hasn’t been all bad. In 
fact, Orange County has made great 
strides toward the ultimate goal of 
every child nutrition program: getting 
kids to be smart food consumers. 

Vending machine sales, which took 
a hit when all carbonated beverages 
were removed from high schools, have 
returned to normal. At the elementary 
level, the changes are even more 
inspiring. 

“We did focus groups and the kids 
said they liked a mix of romaine and 
iceberg, then they said they wanted 
cherry tomatoes. They didn’t like them 
cut up,” says Lora Gilbert, the district’s 
food service director. “Then this last 
time they said they wanted cucumbers 
and, you know, we are selling more 
salads then ever.” & 





Naomi Dillon (ndillon@nsba.org) is a 
senior editor at American Schoo! Board 
Journal. 
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When deciding whether to privatize food service management, 
consider the pros, cons, and the company’s resources 


t sounds tempting, especially in tough fiscal times: 
Hand over all the responsibility for food service 
management—that byzantine department that usu- 
ally operates in the red—to a private company 
promising to provide nutritious and appetizing 
meals, keep up with increasingly complex regula- 
tions, and perhaps even make a profit. After all, schools are 
in the business of educating students, not wrestling with 
commodities markets. 
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Of course, it’s never that easy. Privatization, or outsourc- 
ing, has worked well for some districts for years, the mere 
mention of the dreaded “O” word may set off protests from 
employees, unions, and parents and divide the administra- 
tive staff. 

It’s a tough decision for any district, but outsourcing may 
become more attractive because of the changing nature of 
the food service field, says Katie Wilson, the president-elect 
of the School Nutrition Association and food service direc- 


David Julian 


tor for the Onalaska, Wis., school district. As food costs rise 
and regulations become more complex, many food service 
directors are retiring and fewer people with the right mix of 
business and nutrition skills want to work in a school dis- 
trict. 

“Any district has to weigh the pros and cons, and ask 
what are their equipment needs, financial needs, and do 
they have the resources in house to hire a professional 
director?” says Wilson. “Outsourcing has a place in school 
nutrition programs if the need is there and a district can’t 
find other sources.” 


Why privatization can work 


Nationally, nearly 20 percent of school districts use a pri- 
vate food service management company, a number that has 
remained steady for the past decade or so, says Kendley 
Davenport, a senior vice president for Sodexo School 
Services, one of the major food service providers. 

Davenport says most school districts that he’s worked 
with face three issues: finding a good leader for their food 
services division, low participation in the school lunch pro- 
gram because of few choices or poor quality foods, and 
financial problems. 

Opinions on whether outsourcing saves a district money 
vary widely, and two Michigan studies provide conflicting 
results. Roland Zullo, a University of Michigan researcher 
who surveyed the state’s districts that used private 
providers in 2005-06, found no substantive decrease in 
lunch costs and a slight increase in breakfast prices. But a 
“Privatization Primer” released last year by the conservative 
Mackinac Center for Public Policy found that nearly 30 per- 
cent of Michigan school districts were outsourcing food ser- 
vices, and their surveys showed “the vast majority of dis- 
tricts are satisfied with the results.” 

Several companies provide a range of plans to relieve 
school officials of the day-to-day duties of food service. 
Most assign at least one on-site manager and allow the dis- 
trict to decide whether to retain current cafeteria and food 
service employees at the same wages and benefits. Some 
positions may be gradually downsized or eliminated. 

“There’s no cookie-cutter method,”, says Davenport. 
“Every school district is its own entity, and we tailor our 
offer to meet their needs.” 

Chartwells, another school food service provider, begins 
by meeting with school officials and parents to understand 
their needs and goals, particularly if the district is working 
toward a wellness policy. 

“We try to find out what is most important in the 
process,” says regional sales manager Dennis Thomas. “A 
lot of the healthier options may cost a little more, so we try 
to look at three-to-five year plans” to defray some of those 
costs, he says. 

Providers often use marketing to students to generate 


more interest in school lunches. For instance, food service 
provider Aramark brands its high school facilities with 
names like “UBU Lounge,” and Sodexo has an A-to-Z salad 
bar that encourages elementary students to try new foods. 

School officials who’ve outsourced say districts must be 
sure that they communicate their goals, understand the 
legal terms of the contract, and insist that their needs will 
be met before signing on. It’s also important to visit other 
districts using the same company. 

Don Hietpas, the Appleton, Wis., school district’s chief 
financial officer, also advises school officials to meet and 
check references for the management team they will be 
working with most closely. 

Hietpas further suggests districts “make sure they’re 
working with a partner that’s willing to work with them, 
meet their nutrition and financial needs, and stay within 
their nutrition and financial constraints. 

“And,” he says, “make sure you have a good management 
team.” 


Plans can go astray 


School officials in the Neenah, Wis., district wish they had 
heard that advice when they decided to try privatization 
about three years ago, after a longtime food service director 
retired. The food services division was “bleeding money,” 
and its meal selections didn’t meet the district’s nutrition 
policies, said Superintendent James Wiswall. 

The 6,200-student district contracted with Aramark, hop- 
ing to at least break even. Instead, they saw a $354,000 
deficit for the 2006-07 school year. 

The board initially didn’t realize it was responsible for 
most of those excess costs, but its contract stated that 
Aramark would cover only the first $100,000. School offi- 
cials had agreed to that stipulation assuming that the 
arrangement wouldn’t produce shortfalls higher than the 
$80,000 to $110,000 deficits it previously ran, says John 
Lehman, the school board’s vice president. 

“It was a learning experience,” he says. 

One factor Lehman believes contributed to the deficit was 
grandfathering the existing cafeteria employees with the 
same pay and benefits. He said many worked part time but 
received full benefits—and sometimes the cost of benefits 
was higher than their salaries. Also, some of the district's 
food operations didn’t run as efficiently as possible, he says. 

After Aramark assigned a new manager to Neenah last 
year, the district significantly reduced its deficits and may 
break even this year, Lehman says. 

In a written statement, Aramark said of the Neenah situ- 
ation: “The labor costs for district employees and food costs 
were considerably higher than anticipated. However, the 
increase in food cost was the result of many positive 
changes that were made to improve the quality of the food 
program.” 
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Those changes included more choices for students and 
the selections of more costly fresh fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grains. The number of students buying school lunch- 
es increased 31 percent, according to Aramark. 


Unions oppose outsourcing 


Employee relations are by far the thorniest issues when 
considering privatization—in many cases, unions have 
vehemently opposed privatization because of concerns 
about their employees’ jobs. 

Aramark, Chartwells, and Sodexo say school districts 
can choose to keep their existing employees, with the same 
pay and benefits, and can decide whether those employees 
will be employed by the district or the private company. 
Often those decisions lead to gradual restructuring to save 
money and increase efficiency. 

“Food management companies come in and say, ‘we’re 
not going to try to change everything overnight,” says 
Davenport. “Over time, through attrition, we will right-size 
your organization and put on more a private-thinking 
approach.” 

Cathy Schlosberg, a vice president with Aramark, says 
most of the company’s contracts include existing employees. 

“A good portion of those employees are union employ- 
ees, and we support that same approach,” she says. “One of 
the large misperceptions is that the district would lose con- 
trol over food services, and employees are not retained or 
will lose benefits.” 

The food service providers also say that their efforts 
often lead to better training and career advancement oppor- 
tunities that school districts cannot provide. 

That hasn’t stopped local unions, including the 1.5 mil- 
lion-member Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU), from organizing campaigns against providers and 
the districts that hire them. 

The Houston chapter of SEIU, for instance, has set up a 
Web page and distributed fliers to protest the Houston 
Independent School District’s decade-long contract with 
Aramark, calling the company a “corporate menace.” Under 
Aramark, they said, the number of school employees and 
their hours were cut; children were served smaller portions 
and food of lesser quality; and more vending machines were 
on campuses. 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT), the second- 
largest teachers union, also urges school districts to avoid 
privatization of food services and other duties. 

“In general, the experience of our affiliates has been that 
school districts think that they are going to save dollars, but 
privatization rarely takes into account a whole variety of 
indirect costs and a loss of quality and services to the dis- 
trict,” says Nancy Van Meter, the deputy director of AFT’s 
Privatization Center. 

AFT’s affiliates, which include both teachers and classified 
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employees organizations, have reported numerous problems 
with private-management companies over the years, Van 
Meter says. She cites food safety violations, workers infected 
with contagious diseases who were still required to work, and 
lack of facility maintenance as examples. 

Further, Van Meter says, districts have little recourse if 
they’re unhappy with a provider’s services. 

“In many contracts there are very few sanctions—if you 
read the contract between a food service or vendor there 
are very few ways that the district can hold the vendor 
accountable other than firing them,” she says. Going back 
to in-house management can be costly because often the 
school district has removed its kitchen equipment and has 
to search for new employees and managers, she says. 


Some districts endorse outsourcing 


Some districts that currently use private management com- 
panies say they’ve been pleased with the experience. 

In Eugene, Ore., Chief Financial Officer Susan Fahey 
says her district has used Sodexo for about 10 years, and 
she appreciates outsourcing because it’s brought more 
organizational support to help handle increasing federal 
and state regulations and the district’s move toward health- 
ier foods. 

“When youre running your own program, you try to be 
as efficient as possible,” she says. But that becomes difficult 
when youre splitting time between running school sites and 
keeping up with paperwork and regulatory changes, she 
adds. Sodexo has assigned three on-site managers to the 


- 17,000-student district. 


The district currently budgets about $300,000 for its 
school food services, Fahey says. After outsourcing its man- 
agement, the program broke even for several years, but 
school officials recently chose to pay more for healthier 
foods. 

The Cleveland Heights/University Heights City School 
District in Ohio contracted with Chartwells last year and so 
far has judged their performance to be “outstanding,” says 
Stephen Shergalis, the district’s business manager. 

“In today’s economic climate, the challenges of providing 
healthy and nutritious meals while also prudently managing 
the food service budget are greater than ever,” he says. 

The 15,000-student Appleton, Wis., district also recently 
adopted a nutrition policy and worked with its longtime 
provider, Aramark, to provide better food choices. 

“We’ve been very happy with our working relationship 
with Aramark,” says Hietpas. “They have been a good fiscal 
partner, keeping the cost of the meals down but maintaining a 
situation where we're breaking even, and with a healthier diet 
than students had received in the past.” ™ 





Joetta Sack-Min (jsack@nsba.org) is an associate editor of 
American School Board Journal. 


Food For 
Thought 


Child nutrition programs deserve the school board's time—and attention 








chool board members spend much of their time 
focusing on two big items—student achieve- 
ment and personnel. Personnel is the biggest 
single cost in the budget. Academic achieve- 
ment drives almost all of our decisions. Both 
determine our ability to be re-elected. 

But do board members understand that school food ser- 
vice programs are probably the second largest part of the 
budget? School cafeterias certainly are the single largest 
source of federal revenue. Do we consider the impact that 
good nutrition or, more relevantly, the lack of good nutrition, 
has on achievement? Parents certainly know that hungry 
children don’t learn. 

I taught in the Los Angeles Unified Schools for 12 years 
and served for another 12 years as one of the seven members 
on the LAUSD Board of Trustees. As a board member, I rep- 
resented 800,000 voters and 125 schools, almost all in the 
federal Title I program with large percentages of students 
eligible for free and reduced-price breakfast and lunch. 

Over the years, I have observed how board members lack 
understanding about the role of the school food service pro- 
gram. I am dismayed that board members often dismiss it as 
an auxiliary service not worthy of time and attention, 
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because it deserves both. 
Let’s talk about the issues. 


What is your wellness policy? 

First, and most important, is the well-being of the children 
in our care. As successful adults, we rarely experience 
short-term or long-term hunger. We know that skipping 
breakfast means we won't perform well, but we have choic- 
es. 

What about the kids in public schools whose choices are 
limited for any myriad reason associated with poverty, 
urban life, or necessity? It could be lack of food or money, 
or parents who are too busy to provide breakfast. Maybe 
the parents have gone to work before their children leave 
for school. This is a chronic problem for many of these chil- 
dren. How well can they perform in the classroom? 


It always amazes me when school boards, administra- 
tors, and parents get all riled up to make sure breakfast is 
available on test days. What about non-test days when the 
children are expected to learn the information for the test? 
The problem continues after lunch if the children in our 
care don’t receive healthful, nutritious meals. No Child Left 
Behind becomes unattainable if we leave the child’s food 
issues on the side. This is food for thought—and school 
board action. 

In recent years, thanks in part to legislation enacted by 
Congress in 2004, districts now are looking at the food avail- 
able on campus and the opportunities for physical activity 
throughout the school day. The wellness policies that many 
districts are embracing are an acknowledgment of our 
responsibility to address the whole child as part of academ- 
ic success. 





: Ihave taken some a whe Ihave learned to 


put together alist of questions and consider- 
: ations that all school boards should request. It 
isin ‘the form of, a board resolation that you 
can adapt for y your locality. : 

_ Whereas, student academic achieve- 
mest is not only dependent on quality teach- 


ers and administrators along with asafe and 


supportive learning environment, but student 


academic achievement also requires that all 


students are physically and mentally ready to : 
learn, including having access to healthful 
. meals; and 
Whereas, the locally elected school 
board must comply with all federal and state 
nutrition program requirements; and 
Whereas, it is requisite for the locally 
elected school board and its superintendent 
to provide a quality food program while fo- 
cusing on a solid and balanced academic 
program as well as a fiscally balanced dis- 
trict budget; 


Therefore be it resolved that to assess alll 
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of the above the board of education asks the 
2 superintendent to present in an open public 

: meeting an independent assessment of the 
school district's food service program by the i 
: following date; and ee 


Be it further resolved that the assess- 


ment of the school district's program in- 


_ clude at a minimum the cIGying data for : 


analysis: 


A) The proportion of enrolled students 


_ being served at each school in the district 
based on the total enrollment and school 


_ lunch eligibility of each school, and 


B) The physical condition of the cafete- 


_ tias of each school and the preliminary 


analysis of the repairs, equipment, and en- 
hancements needed; and 

C) The number of employees in food ser- 
vices and all costs associated with said 
workforce; and 

D) The quantity and quality of the training 
invested in the workforce in food services; 


and - 


E) The financial balance and fiscal condi- 


tion of the food services program in the dis- 
trict; and 


F) The effectiveness of management 


____ and business processes including technolo- 


gy in food service operations. 





And be it finally resolved that the superin- 


tendent provide preliminary conclusions and 
recommendations along with a district draft 
plan for food services to the board of educa- 
tion, and that the report summarize at a mini- 
mum whether: 


1, Students, especially at-risk students, 


pe Es 


are being effectively served at all districtlo- 


cations, and 


2. The district is maximizing all federal 


and state entitlement dollars as well as local : 


public and private funds for food services; : 


and 
3. All nutritional guidelines are being met 


or exceeded; and 


4. The food service program is employing - 


effective business processes in its operation. 








CRO 
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Wellness policies should be a wake-up call for school 
boards. We have a responsibility to our children and our 
communities to provide a strong nutrition program. This 
means that we need to keep informed about food service 
operations so that we can make good policy decisions and 
decipher lip service from state capitals. 


What is your food service budget? 


Part of this effort is fundamental to our responsibility as 
custodians of public funds. Do you know what your food 
service budget actually is? More importantly, do you know 
whether you are maximizing the potential that the food ser- 
vice program has for generating revenue? 

Los Angeles Unified is leaving millions of dollars on the 
table by not reaching as many children as we could and 
should. Do you know how many children in your district are 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch? Of those eligible, 
how many actually participate? Every child who is eligible 
represents an opportunity. 

Next, is your food service program operating efficiently? 
Do you have the information to evaluate this, or do you wait 
until a federal or state audit finds you deficient and then 
react impulsively? Many districts invest in technology 
believing that the computer will provide effective manage- 
ment and oversight. Purchasing technology without 
addressing the whole picture will ultimately waste 
resources and result in an embarrassing set of newspaper 
articles about ineptitude in government. 

Finally, what role does your food service program play in 
your human resources allocation? My district gave more 
than 2,000 part-time cafeteria workers health insurance and 
other benefits without increasing student participation in 
the federal program. Now it is in a budget crisis compound- 
ed by a state revenue shortfall. 

For many urban districts, the food service program is an 
opportunity to offer jobs to otherwise underemployed indi- 
viduals. Balancing this social justice issue with the efficient 
use of personnel and control of labor costs requires effec- 
tive and inspired management. It certainly has an impact on 
district-labor relations, and that is always critical for school 
boards. 

If we recognize that we have an opportunity to provide 
training and job skills for constituents who may lack 
employability, we are fulfilling some of our most important 
policy goals as elected officials. If we fail to raise the com- 
munity’s general economic standards through thoughtful 
employment, we are contributing to higher economic and 
social costs. By providing a living wage and benefits for this 
class of worker, we reduce dependence on other social ser- 
vices. 

It is not surprising when well-trained employees with a 
sense of ownership about their work actually reduce costs. 
We would never accept educating kids to work in the fast 


food industry as a goal. Why would we model that for their 
parents? 

This may seem overwhelming for a part-time lay board 
member. We ran for office to change kids’ lives, not com- 
pete with McDonald’s. That is why I often think districts 
turn to outside companies as a means of laying aside the 
board and superintendent’s responsibility for food service. I 
think this is a mistake. 


Are you accountable? 


Federal law is clear that a local educational agency cannot 
assign responsibility for compliance to a third party. While 
the district might assign operational oversight duties to a 
management company as part of a contract, accountability 
rests with the district. 

Houston found this out the hard way when an audit 
revealed that claims for breakfast reimbursement were 
overstated, and the district had to refund them. The con- 
tractor who was responsible for the errors, which were 
found to be intentional, was not penalized. 

In September 2007, Philadelphia fired its food service 
contractor with two years still left on the agreement 
because losses had grown to a completely unacceptable 
level. Several investigations are still ongoing, but the dis- 
trict still does not know how deep the losses are. The only 
saving grace in this example is that Philadelphia did not out- 
source employees, too, so day-to-day operations could con- 
tinue without a total cafeteria shutdown. 

These are extreme cases, but~they provide food for 
thought and board study. Outsourcing can work, but it’s not 
always a viable answer. In any case, contracts must be care- 
fully monitored for compliance so that other facets of the 
district are not harmed. Know the big picture beforehand so 
you don’t learn by trial, error, and tragedy. 

A board should consider all of its operations and options 
when evaluating and assessing food service operations. 
Using strategists who can work with the existing program 
may achieve many of the results the district wanted from 
outsourcing. 

I encourage all of you to invest some time to review and 
consider what you are doing with your food service pro- 
gram. Learn what is required for effective and responsible 
oversight and management. Know the people who deliver 
food to your kids. Know the nutritional content of the food. 
Know the technology involved. Know the choices that are 
available to you as policymakers and leaders. 

In short, it’s food for thought. & 





David Tokofsky (davidtokofsky@gmail.com) served on the Los 
Angeles Unified School Board for three terms and was on the 
board of directors for the California School Boards Association 
for nine years. He taught for 12 years in Los Angeles before his 
election to the board. 
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Milk Sales Increase: 51% 
Milk Volume Increase: 112% 
Breakfast ADP Increase: 15% 
Lunch ADP Increase: 10% 


“The New Look of School Milk 
may look like it costs more, but 
nutritious choices with enhanced 
presentations encourage kids to 
choose them and have greater 
value, so they're worth more. 
Often, they put money back 
into the program, which the 
New Look has done with 
increased participation and 
a la carte sales.” 


Melanie Konarik MS, SNS, Director of Child Nutrition 
Spring Independent Enrollment: 32,500 

School District New Look of School Milk 
Houston, Texas Since 2002 


Milk Sales Increase: 10% 
Lunch ADP Increase: 6% 


“| want it for our 
students! That’s all 
| could say after 
reading kids would 
drink more milk 
when it’s offered 
in plastic bottles 
and flavors. Now, 
we don’t have to 
oe remind kids to grab milk 
“and make a healthy choice.” 


Jill Orris, Food Service Coordinator 


Strongsville City Schools New Look of School Milk 
Strongsville, Ohio Since 2005 | 
Enrollment: 7,600 | 































































Milk Sales Increase: 33% 


“After seeing other districts 
successfully serving the New Look 
of School Milk, we brought it 
in to improve consumption | 
and get appropriate 
nutrition to students. 
Additionally, plastic 
bottles are recyclable, 
making a large contribution 
to our schools’ ‘Green Team,’ 
a major initiative in our district. 


James G. Ratliff Jr., Director of Food Services 


Virginia Beach City Public Schools New Look of School Milk 
Virginia Beach, Va. Since 2005 
Enrollment: 72,500 


New Look 
Sohbel Milk 
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Going, Going...Green! 
With Recyclable 
Piastic Milk Bottles 


Suffice to say you've heard something recently about going green! School 
nutrition can take a leadership role in protecting the environment. It’s as 
simple as serving milk in plastic bottles and recycling them, which can be 


_ the one item that can create the “critical mass” needed to have a recycling 
company work with your district at little or no cost 


The New Look of School Milk — Packed to Recycle! 
The plastic bottles used for the New Look are far more readily recycled than 


paperboard milk cartons because very few recycling facilities 





can handle cartons as they are polycoated. Most 






























processors use natural (non-pigmented) high-density 
polyethylene resin (HDPE) to manufacture 8 oz 

plastic milk bottles, which are made from the most 

recycled plastic resin and consistently have the 

highest market value of any post-consumer plastic. It is 

used in a variety of items including high-value, long- lasting 

_ products such as children’s playground equipment and Ce . 
_ composite decking. Domestic demand for post- consumer _ 

natural HDPE significantly exceeds the current supply. ed 
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Recycling a ton of plastic bottles saves the equiv alent “ 
of 3.8 barrels of oil.’ It reduces greenhouse gas emissi i 
_ by substituting recycled resin for new resin and s saves. . 
landfill space. Additionally, there could be financial 2 
savings to the district. There will be less garbage to” : 


pick up and renegotiating the trash- “hauling contract 
could reflect lower costs. 
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The New Look of School Milk es 
Packed with“Cool!” 


While recycling the packaging benefits the environment, 
the milk inside benefits kids with nine essential nutrients! 
Offering students ice-cold milk, in lots of flavors, attractively 
merchandised, and in kid-friendly, plastic bottles makes milk 
“cool” and they drink more of it. Today 9,500 schools, 
serving 5.7 million students are experiencing increases 


in milk sales of 10% to 50% and lunch participation 
of 10% to 15%. 
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New, Look 
Selbol Milk 


The New Look of School Milk — 
Get It and Go Green! 
Your local Dairy Council® can help you evaluate 
the New Look of School Milk and set up a recycling 
program. Visit www.NutritionExplorations.org 


for more details and to find the Dairy Council 


nearest you. 
(dy) NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


1 Killinger, Jennifer. “Information Sheet” American Chemistry Council. March 2007. 
< http://www.americanchemistry.com/s_plastics/sec_content.asp?CID=1 102&DID=5007> 
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Newsmaker: 


Mike Geisen 


2008 National Teacher of the Year 


sk Mike Geisen why he decided to leave 
forestry behind for a seventh-grade science 
classroom and he'll respond with a quip: “Trees 
just aren’t that interactive; 12-year-olds are.” 
“What it really was,” he adds, “is that I want- 
ed to feel passionate about what I was doing, and forestry 
wasn’t doing that for me. I love being outdoors and working 
with natural resources, and the issues around it are fascinat- 
ing to me. But I never got out of bed thinking that I’m going to 
make a difference today. It started to become routine. It 
became very much a 20th century job.” 

Geisen’s sense of humor and 21st century outlook toward 
education are two reasons why he was named the 2008 
National Teacher of the Year. A teacher at Crook County 
Middle School in Prineville, Ore., he will be on the road for up 
to 200 days over the next 12 months, serving as a national and 
international spokesman for the profession. 

The National Teacher of the Year program, a project of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, is sponsored by the ING 
Foundation. Representatives from 15 national education orga- 
nizations (including the National School Boards Association) 
selected Geisen, who was recognized at the White House by 
President Bush on April 30. 

Geisen, who is married and has two children (Johanna, 8, 
and Aspen, 5) recently spoke with Editor-in-Chief Glenn Cook. 


For the past seven years, you have taught seventh-grade 
science in a small school in rural Oregon. Given all of 
the challenges that middle-schoolers face, especially in 
the areas of math and science, describe how you help 
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At the Rose Garden ceremony in his 

|, Mike Geisen 

ent with his daughter 
ith President Bush 

tion 

ow, Geisen 

ow Teachers 


ience, with 


your students to be successful. 

Meeting students where they are is a huge part of what I do. 
I'm constantly trying to understand that these are human 
beings. They are not a conglomeration of hormones. They are 
not future products. They are human beings. They are our 
equals, and they really are no better or no worse or no differ- 


-ent than we are. When you build on a relationship like that, 


then you have a chance to be successful. 

It really is about relationships. The kids are used to being in 
a classroom where relationships are key. In elementary school, 
most have one primary teacher who becomes quite close to 
them throughout the year. As they are thrown into the middle- 
school system, which is modeled somewhat on high school and 
involves getting up and going to another class every 45 minutes, 
the transition becomes quite difficult, especially when you 
throw in all of the other factors that affect them. 

Lalso rely a lot on humor. It levels the playing field and cre- 
ates equality in the classroom. I’m trying to help the kids feel 
like they belong and know that education can be fun. But 
you've got to be willing to laugh. 


Creativity is something that many teachers say is being 
stifled in today’s testing and accountability system. But 
you find time to take a guitar into your classroom and 
sing to students about what they are learning that week 
or play computerized ‘Jeopardy’ as a study game. Why is 
creativity necessary in the teaching of math and science? 
The reason you probably would want to take a science class 
from me is that I present the information in a balanced man- 
ner that’s real. I test to what students think and the way they 


Glenn Cook 














think concepts are related. 

I look at what we’re doing today with testing as a sort of 
forced right-handedness. That’s the idea of when children 
were born left-handed to tie their left hand behind their back 
and force them to use their right hand. That, in essence, is 
what we are doing with today’s math and science standards. 
We're trying to make everyone fit the same mold and know 
the same stuff with math and science. But not all kids have 
mathematical, logical, analytical type brains that function like 
that. Some have brains that are set up more on a creative and 
innovative, relational and empathetic kind of level. 

We are forcing people who are very right-brained to think 
in a left-brained world, and that doesn’t always work. 
Sometimes kids can do that. They can be disciplined enough 
to get the job done and learn the basics. But kids who are 
more creative and empathetic just don’t respond to the way 
most folks teach math and science. 


How should schools do things differently? 
We need to find ways to let students, especially those in math 
and science, be left-handed in a right-handed culture. We need 
to show them that actually the most influential scientists and 
inventors have been right-brained. The most important ideas 
of the last century came from romantic thinkers who found a 
way to make them work. fh 

Now generally you wouldn't classify a scientist as a roman- 
tic thinker, but what I mean is someone who thinks outside the 
box, who thinks in terms of thought pictures. Einstein's idea for 
the nature of how light travels and the theory of relativity came 
because he was imagining himself riding on a beam of light. It’s 
really more of a poetic kind of approach to a problem. 


What is your opinion on the No Child Left Behind Act? 
Like everyone, | think it’s a law that has admirable goals, but 
I believe it is out of balance with the needs of children, espe- 
cially in the 21st century. High achievement for all students, 
quality teachers in every classroom, focusing on special-needs 
populations—these are all outstanding goals that needed to 
be addressed. But the way NCLB has gone about it is really 
out of balance. 

The definition of achievement is narrowly defined, and 
we're measuring skills that were important in the 20th centu- 
ry, which is knowledge basically. My goal as a teacher is not 
to produce the next ‘Jeopardy’ champion. We need students 
who can think as a whole. 


What do you think are the critical 21st century skills 
that today’s students must have to be successful? 
The most important ones are innovation, empathy, and syn- 
thesis. We must be able to synthesize ideas that are not nec- 
essarily the ones we think of as being together. That’s what’s 
required in the 21st century. 

Obviously, creativity by itself is not good enough anymore. 


We’ve got to analyze data. It’s not enough just to generate it. So 
much of what we have done over the past century will eventu- 
ally be automated, or it will be done in places a lot cheaper than 
it’s currently done in the U.S. If someone is only able to do rou- 
tine tasks, then you're cut out for a low-wage job that may just 
disappear all together. That’s not what anyone wants. 

As educators, we’ve got to step up and find a balance. 
We've got to educate people to be whole-minded thinkers and 
creators. Those are the kinds of skills that are not going to be 
replaced by a machine overseas. If we can innovate and 
come up with new ways to solve problems, then we will be 
successful. 

Empathy is a skill that many people have that is going to 
serve them quite well in the 21st century. As we get more and 
more into technology as a society, we have to remember that 
were still human, and having the skill to relate to other 
humans is essential to survive. We may not have the creative 
skills, or the ability to think innovatively, but as long as we 
have empathy for others, then we’re going to be OK. 

Actually, when you think about it, it’s exciting. These are the 
kinds of skills that the United States is in a prime position to 
capitalize on. Most countries we are competing with today are 
not in a position to foster that kind of environment. 


Getting back to NCLB, how do you reconcile these skills 
with the demands of testing and accountability? 

It comes back to creativity and innovation. NCLB relies way 
too much on standardized testing, instead of relying on the 
many ways students learn. It’s really forcing kids to be stan- 
dardized. We’re not really developing their unique potential, 
but trying to force them into a mold. 

[NCLB] is also very punitive in nature. It’s not focused on 
genuine improvement because of the way it is set up, and it 
is not funded adequately. A colleague of mine has men- 
tioned that it’s like the federal government is taking you to 
dinner at a restaurant. You don’t like the restaurant, and 
then they let you order only a side dish. And then they stick 
you with the bill. That may be a little bit of a gross general- 
ization, but it’s also accurate. We are forced to go to a place 
that’s not the best for children. It’s not a balanced meal, and 
yet we end up paying for it. 

These are huge, huge issues for this country. And it’s really 
a matter of how we find a balance. How do we have high stan- 
dards without becoming standardized? How do we make sure 
achievement is happening but also allow for differences 
among students? How do we define achievement? What are 
we really trying to teach kids? 

I don’t want to be just a complainer. The solutions can be 
found at the classroom level. The question is: Are teachers 
courageous enough to innovate and teach? In the face of 
pressure we tend to rely on standardized methods. We need 
to be courageous enough to find innovative ways to teach 
and learn. @ 
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school-sponsored trips are essential to a complete education 





but board members must do everything to 
make them as safe as possible 


Value ot lravel 


Growing up in a family of 14, I was well-aware of why my parents 
weren't able to provide me or my siblings with opportunities to travel. 


Fortunately, I have been able to give my children 
the chance to travel extensively both domestically 
and internationally. Through them, I have learned 
the enormous value of travel. The educational benefits my chil- 
dren have received are phenomenal—travel has shaped their 
interests and careers. 

Today, many young people do not travel with their families, 
and because of that, they are not being prepared to assume a 
constructive role in our increasingly global society. That’s why 
school-sponsored educational travel is critical to a complete 
education. School boards that offer these opportunities are giv- 
ing students life-changing experiences. 

I am convinced that school-sponsored educational travel is 
essential to a complete education—the kind of education we all 
strive to instill in our schools. 

Among the many benefits are: 

® Travel exposes students to other cultures and people, 
which is especially important in a global society. This is an obvi- 
ous benefit to an international trip, but even traveling into cul- 
turally diverse communities in many U.S. cities teaches this les- 
son. 

® Travel provides first-hand learning experiences, which 
last far longer in a young person’s mind than seeing a video or 
hearing a lecture. To actually see the Hope Diamond or watch 
scientists uncover ruins drives home the points teachers strive 
to make in the classroom. 

® Travel provides performing arts students the chance to be 
evaluated by leading clinicians and compare their perfor- 
mances to those of peers across the U.S. or even the world. 


But is it safe? 

Some school board members, while conceding the benefits, 

raise safety concerns about educational travel. After all, the 

school district will be responsible for getting all these children 

to and from their destination safely and without incident. 
From a policy standpoint, it is appropriate that board mem- 

bers raise these concerns and make sure that education trips are 


Steven C. Klika 


not only enjoyable and instructionally relevant for 
students, but also as safe as possible. It’s an issue 
that should be high on a school board's agenda. 

I and my colleagues on the Blue Valley School Board look at 
six criteria to determine if an educational travel experience will 
be as safe as possible. These questions should be considered 
whether or not you have a formal approval process for each 
trip or policy guidelines under which trips should operate. 


Does the proposed travel provider have a solid history? 
A travel provider that has experience with students and the 
areas those students will visit is much more likely to offer a pro- 
gram free of problems—safety or otherwise. Such a provider 
knows the best hotels in a location, the safest routes of travel, 
the most experienced bus companies, etc. That experience not 
only will lead to a safer trip, but also is likely to create a better 
learning experience for the students, since an experienced 
provider has developed contacts at museums and other sites 
that will assist the teacher leading the trip. 

While it is not common, some tour companies without sound 
records do approach school districts. Those are the ones that 
are most likely to create safety issues. When dealing with such 
companies, schools run financial risks where students are unex- 
pectedly charged for costs that were supposed to be covered. 

One way to find a professional, proven travel provider is to 
research the websites of organizations such as the Student & 
Youth Travel Association. Discussions with neighboring school 
systems and at state conferences are also valuable. 


Has the trip itinerary been well-researched? 
A good safeguard against safety problems is a well-researched 
and planned trip. Those in charge of developing the itinerary 
should pay special attention to such topics as: 

= Who is providing the on-site transportation and what are 
the qualifications of those individuals? 

= What is the safety record of a bus company and the driving 
record of those who will be transporting your students? 
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= What security arrangements are in place at hotels where 
students will be staying? 

= Does the hotel provide special security personnel? 

= Can your student group be housed together on one floor? 

™ Is there adequate travel time between destinations? 


Are communication channels with parents open? 

In our cell-phone era of rapid communication, parents expect 
to be fully informed, starting from well before the trip until the 
students’ arrival at home. And they should be. Parents will want 
to know the educational benefits of the trip, the qualifications 
and the number of chaperones, and the travel arrangements. 

When it comes to safety, communication with parents is 
essential in two areas. The first is contacting parents in case of 
an emergency. Plans must be in place before the trip on the best 
ways to reach parents at any time of the day. Collecting cell 
phone numbers and e-mail addresses along with home phone 
numbers is vital so parents can be reached quickly in the case 
of an emergency. 

Some schools identify one parent who is willing to orga- 
nize a telephone tree. With such a communication system, 
changes in plans can be communicated quickly when the trip 
is underway. 

The second aspect of communication is developing a pre- 
trip partnership with parents in informing students of the trip 
rules and the expectation that rules must be obeyed and will be 
enforced. Parents should understand all the rules and be asked 
to share with their youngsters the seriousness of following the 
rules while traveling. 


Are an appropriate number of chaperones on the trip? 
Many school systems have a required ratio of students to adults 
when traveling. Your district might consider that and discuss 
with neighboring districts about what that number should be. 
However, the key is having the right type of chaperones and 
ensuring that they understand what is expected of them. 
Parents and teachers must understand that school-sponsored 
trips are not free vacations for them. 

Many schools seek a blend of chaperones, including teach- 
ers and parents. Frequently when parents participate, students 
clearly understand that any inappropriate action will not only 
cause them problems with the school personnel but will also 
follow them home. 

It can be useful for a school to prepare a “chaperone respon- 
sibility sheet” that lists rules such as curfews, the number of 
chaperones that must accompany students if they want to go 
out in the evening, etc. That list can also include cell phone or 
pager numbers of the lead teacher on the trip. 


Are accommodations appropriate for students? 

There’s no need for students to stay at five-star hotels on an 
educational trip, but their accommodations should be secure. 
Issues to consider include: 
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= Is the hotel clean, and is cleanliness maintained on a 
daily basis? 

= Is the hotel in a location that does not invite intruders or 
others who may present safety problems? 

™ Does the hotel have ample security personnel to handle 
any potential problems, especially during the night? 

® Is the hotel willing to work with school personnel to imple- 
ment security measures that the trip leader wants, even if they 
are more stringent than the hotel normally employs? 


Do students understand and are they committed to obey- - 
ing all the rules? 

Many safety concerns can be overcome if appropriate rules are 
in place and are fully explained to students, parents, and chap- 
erones. A basic rule when young people are traveling is that 
they should always go in a group of at least two or three others. 
A young person traveling alone can invite trouble. 

Some schools require that students, even in groups, be 
accompanied by a chaperone whenever they leave the hotel. 
Whatever your district decides the appropriate rules are, they 
must be communicated to all students participating in the trip. 

Communication can take place through: 

= Meetings with students when they are considering signing 
up for the trip so they will know the expectations before they 
join and pay their fees. 

® A trip handbook provided to students and parents that out- 
lines rules along with other important information such as 
ways for parents to contact the group, the itinerary, financial 
obligations, etc. 

= A departure meeting for participating students and their 
parents shortly before the trip begins. 

School systems can consider having students and their par- 
ents sign a contract that they have reviewed the rules and com- 
mit to abiding by them. 

Since some young people are tempted to test rules, conse- 
quences must be clear to participants and their parents. Also, 
trip sponsors must enforce those consequences when rules are 
violated. Most traveling students are immersed in the learning 
experience of the trip and willing to follow the rules. When the 
occasional mistake is made, if that youngster is held to the con- 
sequences, word will quickly get around. 

Providing students educational travel through school- 
sponsored trips provides them a head start as they enter the 
working world or pursue higher education. Today, more than 
ever, the lessons learned through travel are essential to a 
complete education. When school systems have policies that 
promote travel, while taking care to make sure those trips are 
as safe as they can be, those districts are giving their students 
areal advantage. @& 





Steven C. Klika (sklika@imgcoach.com) is a three-year member of the 
Blue Valley School District USD 229 School Board, near Overland 
Park, Kan. 
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As administrators face more demands 
and the candidate pool dwindles, 

help and guidance are § 

more critical than ever § 


INg 


Principals? 


Michael Hertting 


vividly remember the first phone call I received from 
my supervisors as a new principal. I had been on the 
_ job about two weeks, having been promoted from an 
assistant principal position at another school, and 

the start of the year was just around the corner. 
Enrollment at my new school was growing and 
staff members asked if we would add another section of 
kindergarten. I wanted to know how this was done, so I 
contacted the administrator who had placed me in the posi- 
tion. The administrator, who had since accepted a new posi- 
tion in another district, evidently mentioned to my current 
supervisors that we had talked, hence the above-mentioned 

phone call. 

Thinking they were calling to provide assistance, I was 
caught completely off guard when my supervisors started 
shouting at me over a conference phone about contacting 
someone outside the district. When I tried to explain that I 
wanted some background information so I could be a better 
advocate for my students, the supervisors said they would 
be the ones to provide such information. 

I sat in my new Office, feeling really low and thinking that 
if this was the type of support they would offer, then they 
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would be the last people I would turn to if I needed help. 

In time, we recovered from that inauspicious start, but 
the experience is forever etched in my mind. Now, as a pro- 
fessor who works with new and aspiring principals, I think 
of that phone call often as the topic of administrative sup- 
port comes up. 

We all know about the increased complexity of the prin- 
cipal’s role. Diversity, reform initiatives, accountability 
demands, scarce resources, and other changes have put 
more demands on the principal than ever. We also know 
that principals are important to the academic success of our 
students and our schools. 

But how can we help our principals if we don’t support 
them? 


What’s offered? Who offers it? 


In my role at the University of Wisconsin-Whitewater, I sur- 
veyed more than 100 first-year principals and their supervi- 
sors on the support provided in their districts. Support was 
defined as deliberate or specific actions initiated by a 
school district to help ensure the new principal’s success in 
his or her new position. 


Almost half of the 131 principals surveyed were female, 
and almost 50 percent of the entire group worked at the ele- 
mentary level. Most of the 103 supervisors were either 
superintendents or assistant superintendents. And all of 
them had a lot to say. 

A way to evaluate the support new principals receive is 
by looking at the various activities districts offer. In my sur- 
vey, the principals valued one-to-one interaction with their 
supervisors the most. Also highly rated were: having an 
administrative mentor, receiving financial support to join 
professional organizations, reviewing the traditions of the 
school and staff, and the joint development of a profession- 
al growth plan. 

The supervisors, who were matched in this case to the 
principals in their district, differed on the value of the activ- 
ities. Principals found more value in reviewing school and 
staff traditions than supervisors did, which I considered 
surprising given how important cultural information is to a 
new principal. It would seem important for supervisors to 
assist the principal in learning the school’s culture. 

At the same time, the supervisors found more value in 
orientation meetings with the new principals. They also 
placed more value in holding individual meetings and pro- 
viding written documents to help the principal learn about 
the school and district. e 

Another way to examine support is to look at who pro- 
vides it to new principals. Among the principals surveyed, 62 
percent said they received help and assistance from more 
than one person. Most said other administrators in the dis- 
trict were the most significant source of support, followed in 
order by school staff (especially the secretary), the superin- 
tendent, the principal’s spouse and/or family, and a profes- 
sional mentor. In all, 96 percent of the principals surveyed 
said people were the most significant source of support. 

Supervisors agreed, but they identified the new princi- 
pals’ structures and personal attributes themselves as being 
important as well. Superintendents who were surveyed 
ranked themselves number one, while new principals 
ranked them third. 

Another significant finding in this study centered on 
overall support. More than 80 percent of supervisors felt 
they were providing a high level of support, while only 56 
percent of principals agreed. Almost 20 percent of the prin- 
cipals said they were receiving limited assistance in doing 
their jobs. 

This is disappointing, as was the fact that only 32 percent 
of the principals agreed with their supervisors on this sec- 
tion. If we want to retain principals and attract new ones, 
we need a higher level of congruence in how supervisors 
and principals view support. 


How you can do a better job 
Even though there are some disconnects between new prin- 


cipals and supervisors, the first-year administrators I sur- 
veyed say they value the support they receive. But the data 
from the study also supports some additional suggestions, 
which include: 

# Supervisors should find additional ways to provide 
feedback throughout the year. Many new principals report- 
ed having to wait until the end of the first year before they 
received opinions on what and how they were doing. 

® Supervisors should make explicit efforts to assist new 
principals in learning about the building’s culture. 

@ Supervisors should help new principals build a circle of 
support but not place themselves in the middle of the circle. 
New principals value their supervisors’ support, but they 
more highly value help and assistance from their fellow 
administrators. 

® Districts should provide mentors to new principals. 
Many states now require this; however the mentor should 
not be viewed as the sole purveyor of support. Several new 
principals spoke very highly of the support provided to 
them by a mentor. 

® Finally, supervisors should make a point to spend some 
time with the new principal. It is valued. Many supervisors 
and fellow principals say, “Call me if you need anything,” 
but I believe supervisors, mentors, and fellow administra- 
tors should initiate periodic interactions with the new prin- 
cipal. 

Unfortunately, new principals may be reluctant to make 
the first call as they know everyone is busy. They also might 
not want to seem as if they do not know something. 

These interactions might take the form of a phone call 
and/or e-mail to the new principal inquiring about what is 
working and what has been challenging. Perhaps a supervi- 
sor could just go over to the new principal’s building for a 
cup of coffee or tea. These overtures might be a nice cata- 
lyst to engage in a worthwhile conversation about how 
things are really going and could provide effective support 
to the new principal. 

It’s obvious that ongoing, effective support is very 
important to new administrators. As one first-year princi- 
pal said, “I probably would not have made it without the 
support of the other district principal. She has been a 
sounding board, a mentor, and an early warning signal. We 
have developed a great working relationship that includes 
complete trust.” 

It would be wonderful if every principal felt this level of 
support. In fact, at a time when demands are increasing 
and districts are facing smaller pools of candidates, it is 
critical. @ 





Michael Hertting (herttinm@uww.edu) is a principal in the 
Madison (Wis.) Metropolitan School District. He is an adjunct pro- 
fessor teaching educational leadership coursework at the 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater. 
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Thomas Hutton “y 


ffering a Bible literacy class is 
something many school leaders 
want to embrace, but in some 
quarters of the country, it is a con- 
troversy few want to touch. If 
recent trends are any indication, 
more school boards will need to 
take a hard look at this question 
in the future. 

Over the last: three years, 
school boards in several states 
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have been approached by citizens who want districts to offer 
Bible literacy as an elective high school course. Since the 
Bible Literacy Project published a new textbook, The Bible 
and Its Influence, in September 2005, state legislatures in 
Georgia and Texas have approved measures allowing the 
classes to be offered. 

Last year, Time magazine published a favorable cover 
story on “The Case for Teaching the Bible.” That was followed 
last October by the Alabama state board of education's deci- 
sion to add The Bible and Its Influence to its list of state- 
approved textbooks. 














Meanwhile, the adoption of another nationally promoted 
Bible curriculum was the focus of a lawsuit brought in May 
2007 against Texas’ Ector County Independent School 
District. The lawsuit claimed that the curriculum supported 
by the National Council on Bible Curriculum in Public 
Schools (NCBCPS) promotes viewpoints favored by evangel- 
ical Christian groups. In March, the school board agreed to 
settle the lawsuit and have a committee of educators select a 
new curriculum for the 2008-09 school year. 

The positive and negative reactions to Bible courses high- 
light the kind of debates that could be coming to a school dis- 


trict near you. So how should you prepare? 

Let’s start by skipping right to the bottom line—or the bot- 
tom three lines, as it were: 

= This idea has a great deal to commend it; 

= But it’s easy to do badly; 

® And getting it right entails some costs and pitfalls the 
board should approach with eyes open. 


Promise and peril 


Bible literacy certainly is a critical part of cultural literacy. The 
Bible is, after all, the most important text in the Western 
canon. Advocates for these courses note that ignorance of the 
Bible makes it much harder for students to understand and 
appreciate great works of literature, art, and music. Some 
argue that taking religion seriously in the curriculum also can 
help counter the misimpression that public schools are some- 
how hostile to religious faith—or simply so frightened of divi- 
siveness or lawsuits that they are reluctant even to acknowl- 
edge religion. 

If your district wants to explore these advantages, consid- 
er these legal realities: 

= Bible literacy is a valid academic subject. Two U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions provide our legal shorthand in this 
area. In McCollum v. Board of Education, a 1945 ruling, the 
court said a school program unconstitutionally promoted reli- 
gion by allowing teachers employed by private religious 
groups to teach optional sectarian classes in public schools. 

In 1963, the court also struck down mandatory Bible read- 
ing at the beginning of the school day, but its decision in 
Abington v. Schempp emphasized that study of the Bible’s “lit- 
erary or historic qualities” would be acceptable when “pre- 
sented objectively as part of a secular program of instruction.” 

Indeed, the court wrote, it “might well be said one’s educa- 
tion is not complete” without a study of religion. 

= The course must be about literacy. School districts 
have run into legal trouble when instruction starts to look less 
academic and more devotional. In several decisions from 
1979-80 known as Wiley v. Franklin, a federal court in 
Tennessee found that the instructional approach of just “let- 
ting the Bible speak for itself” was not consistent with an aca- 
demic focus. 

In 1981, the 5th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals struck down 
a course in Hall v. Board of Commissioners of Conecuh 
County after finding that it was taught entirely from an evan- 
gelical Christian perspective and the textbook used was 
“devoid of any discussion of [the Bible’s] literary qualities.” 

In 1998, a federal court in Florida held in Gibson v. Lee 
County that an “Old Testament” curriculum based in part 
on NCBCPS would be acceptable with more monitoring 
but that the district’s use of the council’s New Testament 
curriculum was unconstitutional. Similar findings pub- 
lished by People for the American Way prompted the state 
to get involved to try to ensure that Bible courses did not 
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cross the line to faith formation. 

One of the more colorful criticisms in Florida and else- 
where has focused on classroom discussions and questions 
that seem designed less to promote and test a student’s Bible 
literacy than to help the student rationalize how a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible could be true. 


Texts, teachers, and instruction 


Let’s say you have decided to offer a Bible literacy course in 
your district. Here are some things you should discuss: 

™ Remember: A textbook is not a course. We don't 
expect good teachers in other subjects to teach solely from a 
text, and we shouldn’t here either. The best text in the world 
still could be used to teach a Sunday school instead of an aca- 
demic approach. Conversely, in a gifted teacher’s hands a 
problematic text might be part of an overall course done right. 
If the district instead of the teacher chooses the textbook, its 
responsibility for ensuring constitutional instruction does not 
end there. 

= Consider the supplemental materials, too. One criti- 
cism of the NCBCPS approach has been the council’s pointing 
of students toward a variety of supplemental materials. Past 
critics have said the materials come from advocacy groups, 
not real academic sources. Examples have included links to 
groups that are skeptical of evolution or videos from religious 
publishing houses. If a proposed curriculum points to supple- 
mental sources, your district may want to check on them. 

@ Think through teacher preparation. One thing the 
court focused on in the Wiley v. Franklin decision was the cre- 
dentials necessary for teaching Bible literacy. Taking this ques- 
tion seriously, the court noted, would have been one indication 
that the district was being true to the academic approach. 

At a time when the country is focused on “highly qualified” 
teachers, giving some thought to what background, training, 
and support would help staff do a first-rate job is one way to 
reassure those who are worried about a course. The Texas 
statute sets forth some requirements for teachers of a Bible 
course. 

@ Avoid inappropriate assumptions. Bible instruction in 
public schools sometimes has made assumptions about reli- 
gion and students that are inconsistent with a neutral, acade- 
mic approach. The more obvious ones can be references to 
“our Lord” or questions that start with things like, “If you had 
a Jewish friend....” Some are more subtle, like focusing lots of 
questions on the student’s personal views, discussing the 
Hebrew Bible mostly with reference to its relationship to the 
New Testament, or asking questions like “Why did God...?” as 
opposed to “According to Genesis, why did God...?” 

® How much Bible history is enough? One criticism 
directed at the Bible Literacy Project is that it doesn’t delve 
enough into the scholarly questions about Biblical authorship 
and translation. A related criticism has been that the course 
seems only to focus on religion’s positive role in history, rather 

than some of the uglier aspects. These things arguably are a lot 
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to ask of a secondary school introductory course, but they are 
criticisms of which school officials should at least be aware. 


Things to avoid, do, and consider 

The history of the Bible is one thing, but the Bible as history 
is another. Treating the Bible as actual history was one of the 
many problems with a course struck down by a federal court 
in Mississippi in 1996. In that case, Herdahl v. Pontotoc 
County School District, the court found that teaching Biblical 
stories as history amounted to an endorsement of a view of 
Biblical literalism and infallibility that is associated with a par- 
ticular religious tradition. 

Here are some additional things to avoid, do, and consider: 

®@ Avoid “Christian Americanism.” One criticism of the 
NCBCPS approach is that it provides students with endless 
quotes from influential Americans that are not mere Biblical 
allusions like Lincoln’s “house divided” speech but statements 
asserting the importance of Christianity or the Bible to the 
nation. 

The court in the Herdahl case focused on this issue of 
“Christian Americanism” when it criticized a video used in the 
course entitled, “America’s Godly Heritage.” This, the court 
found, wasn’t about Bible literacy. 

The U.S. Supreme Court issued its own shot across the 
bow in 2005 when it struck down Ten Commandments dis- 
plays in Kentucky courthouses. In McCreary County v. ACLU 
of Kentucky, the court was unimpressed by an attempt to 
group the Ten Commandments with other documents and 
characterize the resulting displays as addressing “important 


legal sources.” A reasonable observer would see the overall 


purpose of this “neutral” statement as an attempt to promote 
religion, the Court concluded. 

@ Engage the community. Err on the side of greater 
transparency and discussion when dealing with sensitive 
topics like teaching about the Bible. Some school boards 
have even designated special committees to explore 
options and return with recommendations. The committee, 
which could include faculty, should clearly understand the 
need for an academic approach. Members also might bene- 
fit from legal assistance, expertise from higher education, 
or even a facilitator. 

= Listen to what people want. Part of community 
engagement is discussing thoughtfully with the community 
what a constitutionally acceptable course would look like. We 
have so many religious denominations because people have 
real differences over questions of faith, including how to 
understand the Bible. Even the term “the Bible” is loaded, 
since different denominations include or exclude different 
books in their versions. 

Occasionally some aspect or another of the Bible Literacy 
Project has provoked a complaint that the academic approach 
inherently invites students to question their own faith. For 
example, some argue that making comparisons to the other 
religions that prevailed at the time Christianity emerged 




















equates Christianity with paganism or polytheism. A neutral 
approach should not take sides in theological debates, but it 
arguably cannot avoid making comparisons and acknowledg- 
ing differences. If this alone will be viewed with suspicion, 
some hard discussions may be in order. 

=® Consider the board’s message. Closely related to the 
- question of the community’s motives is the message the board 
sends as it weighs these questions. If litigation should come, 
this may become a line of inquiry as the court evaluates 
whether the board had a legitimate secular purpose in offer- 
ing the course. 

Again, a school board’s focus should be on academic 
achievement and cultural literacy. Nothing is wrong with reas- 
suring parents that schools take religion seriously. But, for 
example, statements from the board about kids needing 
moral grounding sound less focused on the academics and 
may raise concerns. 

= Consider the alternatives. Depending on the motiva- 
tions for a Bible course in your community, you might con- 
sider alternatives as well. Beefing up the treatment of religion 
across the rest of the curriculum is one obvious option. 
Another might be a general course in world religions. 
Character education not of a religious 


known, the district received volumes of unsolicited advice, as 
well as a huge number of public information requests about 
how the decision was being made. Long after the board made 
its decision, the news media continued to express interest in 
what occurred in the classroom on a day-to-day basis. 


Keeping out of court 


The Time magazine story on this topic concluded with a pre- 
diction. “Bad courses will be taught,” said Stephen Prothero, 
chair of the Boston University religion department, who 
supports the idea overall. “People will teach it as a Sunday- 
school class. And we’ll do what we always do when uncon- 
stitutional stuff happens in America. We'll get a court to tell 
us what to do, and then we'll fix it.” 

Ultimately the school board probably is best placed to 
evaluate community sensibilities and both the potential and 
the risks of a Bible course. With some careful leadership, 
interested districts can find ways to pursue this worthwhile 
idea without becoming somebody’s test case. ™ 





Thomas Hutton (thutton@nsba.org) is a senior staff attorney with 
the National School Boards Association. 





nature can address some values con- 





cerns. A voluntary, student-initiated 
Bible club can venture into territory 
where a curricular program cannot. 


Be prepared 

School boards that are considering a 
Bible literacy course should be prepared 
for controversy, scrutiny, and possible 
legal challenges. 

= Prepare legally. Advised by its 
attorney, Mike Atkins, the Ector County 
school board used a legally sophisticated 
approach in deciding its curriculum. 
Curriculum providers were asked to 
identify pending or past litigation involv- 
ing their product. Providers also were 
asked to indemnify the district against 
any legal costs that might be incurred © 
from the district’s selection and use of 
the product. As a result, the district was 
represented pro bono in litigation by 
Liberty Legal Institute. Not every district 
necessarily has to go to these lengths, but 
it doesn’t hurt to do some advance think- 
ing about legal contingencies. 

@ Prepare for scrutiny. Atkins says 
districts considering a Bible course must 
be prepared for ongoing attention from 
interested parties. Once Ector County’s 
interest in offering a course became 
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M@ RESEARCH 


Susan Black 


Understanding Agriculture 


Even though the quality of programs vary from state to state, 
schools are finding new ways to educate students on how food 


as grown and raised 


re your students agricultural- 
ly literate? That is, by federal govern- 
ment definition, do they know about 
food and fiber production and process- 
ing, domestic and international market- 
ing, and policies affecting competitive 
agriculture worldwide? 

If your answer is no, consider the 
words of Donald Sprangers, a science 
teacher at Washington Academy, a pri- 
vate high school in northern Maine. 
Sprangers believes that agricultural lit- 
eracy should be a national priority. 

Sprangers clearly places a high prior- 
ity on agricultural education. He 
received a 2007 Excellence in Teaching 
Award from Agricultural in the 
Classroom, a 50-state program spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. He and his students created 
community garden and greenhouse pro- 
jects. His students did research on 
renewable energy and learned about 
restoring salmon habitats in local water- 
sheds. They studied precision agricul- 
ture, using GPS and remote sensing 
technologies to plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest crops. 

Across the country, another teacher 
also places a high priority on agricul- 
tural education. Second-grade teacher 
Dianne Swanson, recently named an 
outstanding teacher by the California 
Foundation for Agriculture in the 
Classroom, strives to educate inner- 
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city students about agriculture. 

Seven years ago, Swanson started 
“an agricultural revolution” at Long 
Beach Unified School District’s 450-stu- 
dent Los Cerritos Elementary School. 
She and her students designed a 22-bed 
garden where they grow vegetables, 
herbs, and flowers. Last year, she added 
an “urban farmyard” with a barn and 
coops for chickens, ducks, rabbits, and 
guinea fowl. 

Los Cerritos teachers say the out- 
door site is “an oasis” for city children 
where they often read, study, and con- 
duct experiments. 

In fact, urban schools increasingly 
are using agricultural education to 
reconnect their students to the idea that 
food is grown and raised—a foreign con- 
cept to many children who believe fruits 
and vegetables magically appear on the 
supermarket shelves. Unfortunately, the 
quality of agricultural education pro- 
grams, if they exist at all, varies from 
state to state and school to school. 


Agricultural education in the past 


In 1917, Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes National Vocational Act, which 
authorized federal funds to train peo- 
ple “who have entered upon or who are 
preparing to enter upon the work of the 
farm.” 

The federal law established separate 
funding for agricultural education and 


other vocational programs; required 
states to set up separate boards for 
vocational education; and mandated 
separate instructional programs for aca- 
demic and vocational students. 

Still, agricultural education pro- 
grams declined as decades passed and 
fewer students went into farming work 
after they graduated from high school. 
By the 1950s, says West Virginia 
University researcher Harry Boone, 
many agricultural programs had 
become outdated and uneven in quali- 
ty, and many struggled to survive. 

In 1988, the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Agricultural 
Education in Secondary Schools rec- 
ommended reinstating and revitalizing 
agricultural programs. Schools, the 
committee said, should teach all stu- 
dents agricultural literacy. 


Agricultural education today 


Kentucky’s Task Force on the Future of 
Agriculture Education is developing a 
statewide plan based on goals nearly 
identical to those in the 1988 report: 

# Schools will increase the number of 
high school and middle school agricul- 
ture programs. 

a Schools will incorporate agricul- 
ture into the core academic curriculum. 

a Schools will ensure that all stu- 
dents study a broadly defined agricul- 
ture curriculum that includes the food 
supply, natural resources, controversial 
agricultural issues, the role of agricul- 
ture in the state’s economy and society, 
and careers in agriculture. 

At last count, 138 of 238 Kentucky 
high schools, and three middle schools 
(down from six a year ago), offer some 
agricultural education. Louisville, 
Lexington, and other metropolitan dis- 














tricts offer students “little or no 
access” to agricultural education, and 
Bowling Green, Frankfort, and other 
independent school districts offer no 
agricultural programs. 

The task force says it may take up to 
seven years—perhaps until 2015—to 
fully implement agricultural education 
in all Kentucky schools. 

Illinois also plans to expand and 
improve agricultural education in the 
state’s 671 rural and urban public 
schools, a move that could take until 
2016 to complete. 

In 2006, Gov. Rod Blagojevich signed 
HB 4986, an amendment to the Illinois 
School Code that requires districts 
accepting state funds for high school 
agricultural education to follow the 
state board of education’s approved cur- 
riculum. The law stipulates that schools 
must offer students “supervised agricul- 
tural experiences,” defined as out-of- 
school lessons that promote “learning 
by doing.” 

Last year, the Illinois State Board of 
Education (ISBE) provided $1 million 
in agricultural education incentive 
grants to the state’s schools. Seven high 
schools are using funds to start pro- 
grams from scratch, and 300 schools 
are using funds to train teachers, 
upgrade equipment, and develop cur- 
riculum to “educate children about the 
state’s number one industry.” 

Urban agriculture’s roots are spread- 
ing. Six hundred students attend the 
Chicago High School for Agricultural 
Sciences (CHSAS), a magnet school 
established in 1985 by the Chicago 
Public Schools. Admission is competi- 
tive: Each year, CHSAS accepts only 150 
out of 1,000 students who apply to enter 
in ninth grade. 

CHSAS students take agricultural 
courses in careers, leadership, food sci- 
ence, and agricultural-based courses in 
calculus and trigonometry, biology and 
chemistry, history and law, and foreign 
languages. The students—61 percent 
African American, 27 percent white, 
and 12 percent Hispanic—score at or 
above district and state averages in 
reading and math, and nearly all gradu- 


ate. 

Chicago Mayor Richard M. Daley 
recently announced plans to open a 
second CHSAS in Chicago’s Garfield 
Park district. Two state associations, 
Committee for Agricultural Education 
and Leadership Council for Agricultural 
Education, say Chicago’s agricultural 
schools will serve as models for other 
high schools statewide. 


Realistic reminders 


Will agricultural education succeed 
this time? 

Getting high-quality agricultural edu- 
cation programs off the ground requires 
more than laws and leadership, and 
more than money and models. It also 
depends on school leaders who have the 
patience and persistence to work on 
problems researchers have identified. 

University of Florida researcher 
Cynthia Malecki says many teachers 
are reluctant to infuse agricultural lit- 
eracy into math, science, and social 
studies. Her study shows teachers’ 
mixed attitudes: 

= Many teachers have little interest in 
improving their agricultural awareness 
and literacy. Many say they would attend 
workshops only if they were paid. 

= High school teachers and teachers 
from urban areas are less favorable to- 
ward agricultural education than ele- 
mentary teachers and teachers from 
rural areas. 

w High school teachers are less con- 
fident about teaching agricultural topics 
than elementary teachers. 


m All teachers are less positive about 
teaching agriculture than about teaching 
biology and environmental science. 

Southern Illinois University’s Seburn 
Pense says two recent studies, conduct- 
ed in Oklahoma and Illinois, found low 
agricultural literacy among 12th 
graders. Pense gauged students’ knowl- 
edge according to the Food and Fiber 
Systems Literacy Framework (FFLF), 
an agricultural curriculum developed in 
Oklahoma and used in several schools 
across the country. 

In the Journal of Southern 
Agricultural Education Research, 
Pense reports group variations among 
the low scores: Agricultural education 
students fared somewhat better than 
general education students, and rural 
students fared somewhat better than 
urban and suburban students. All stu- 
dents scored lowest on business and 
economics concepts and on under- 
standing food, nutrition, and health. 


What’s the problem? 
Agriculture in the Classroom, a grass- 
roots program coordinated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, aspires 
“to help students gain a greater aware- 
ness of the role of agriculture in the econ- 
omy and society so that they may become 
citizens who support wise agricultural 
policies,” according to the program’s 
website. 

Most goals are broad and ambitious, 
but they’re not the problem. Poorly 


(Continued on page 49) 


Tips for improving agricultural education 


w Provide a rigorous, relevant, standards-based curriculum in agriculture, food, and 


natural resources. 


aw Determine the best way to teach all students agricultural literacy. 
m Increase students’ access to agricultural education instruction and programs. 
m Ensure that agricultural educators at all levels are fully qualified and highly 


motivated. 


= Evaluate teaching and learning and use data to continuously improve agricultural 


programs. 


Adapted from National Research Agenda 2007-201 O—Agricultural Education and Communication, a 


joint project of five national agricultural associations (http://aaae.okstate.edu/researchagendahtml). 
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SCHOOL LAW | 


Edwin C. Darden 


Legal News of the Weird 


From student pranks to employee issues to district follies, 
the education law jungle is filled with strange tales and 
distressing items that school boards must confront every year 


chool board members, super- 
intendents, educators, and school attor- 
neys all share a _ secret thought: 
Frequently, the best defense against 
strange legal events is a well-lubed sense 
of humor that can be revved up on 
demand. 

Predicaments that befall school offi- 
cials can easily—and often do—tend 
toward the unusual. This column is my 
second annual News of the Weird in K-12 
school law. It chronicles the irregular 
and distressing legal items that confront 
school districts in any given year. 

As before, no region of the United 
States is immune to these doings, and 
usually no particular preventive lessons 
can be learned. Yet these matters are 
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worth cataloging, even if only to allow 
boards of education and school attor- 
neys to commiserate, or to feel either 
slightly smug or highly grateful that it 
didn’t happen to them. 

As we approach the end of another 
academic year, here are my selections 
for 2007-08: 


Student pranks 


Arizona: A state court of appeals 
ruled it proper to hold a 15-year-old boy 
guilty of aggravated assault after he 
placed water from a bathroom urinal into 
ateacher’s aide’s cup of soda. The act, the 
court said, constituted a prohibited 
“touching” and therefore was a criminal 
offense. 

According to the 
Opinion, person-to- 
person touching is not 
necessary to commit 
the crime—and even 
the slightest injury will 
do. The eighth-grader 
waited until the main 
classroom teacher’s 
attention was else- 
where and the aide 
was busy copying 
papers, and did the 
deed. The aide, how- 
ever, Saw liquid spilled 
around her cup, took a 
drink, and noticed it 


didn’t taste right. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents were giggling, and the perpetrator 
would not look at her. The boy, called 
P.D. to protect his identity, was placed 
on probation and ordered to perform 40 
hours of community service. 

= Oregon: This was no case of “boys 
will be boys.” Two middle school students 
served five days in juvenile jail and po- 
tentially were set to register as sex of- 
fenders for whacking girls on the behind 
at school. The two 13-year-olds were butt- 
slapping in the hallways of Patton Middle 
School in McMinnville, Ore., when they 
were arrested, allegedly strip searched 
four times, and charged with several 
felony counts of “sexual abuse.” 

The duo said smacking girls on the 
rear end is acommon greeting instead of 
saying hello. The felony charges were 
eventually reduced to sexual harass- 
ment, and the two were given probation. 
Court papers alleged that the boys also 
touched the girls’ other intimate parts. 
One of the boys said he now under- 
stands that what he did was wrong. 

= New Jersey: Six middle school stu- 
dents were taken to the Teaneck, N.J., po- 
lice station and given a $54 ticket for 
jaywalking. The local newspaper report- 
ed that parents were “fuming.” Police said 
they were reacting to complaints by 
neighbors of Thomas Jefferson Middle 
School. The school’s principal said he 
warned students to remain on the side- 
walk. A leading political figure in Teaneck 
distanced herself from the sting, saying it 
is wrong to give tickets to 11-year-olds. 


Employee issues 


# Delaware: A school bus driver who 
verbally offered condoms to adolescent 
female passengers asked the court to re- 
instate him to his job because attention 





deficit disorder and depression prompted 
the improper “spontaneous statements.” 
A Delaware court rejected his argument, 
saying the bus driver could not use the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) to 
justify his conduct. 

The court upheld the Seaford School 
District's decision to fire the driver, con- 
cluding that he had never been told by 
doctors or experts that his condom 
statements were connected to his dis- 
abilities. Further, the driver was taking 
college courses, had successfully com- 
pleted several classes, held numerous 
jobs, and lived on his own. Therefore, 
the court said, his disability did not limit 
his ability to perform major life activities 
or understand how inappropriate it was 
to offer birth control devices to minor 

# Pennsylvania: A state arbitrator 
ruled that a school district went astray 
when it fired a custodian who used mari- 
juana while recovering from a work-re- 
lated injury. The arbitrator said the 
custodian was off-duty and away from 
school property, adding that the collective 
bargaining agreement protected her from 
termination. The arbitrator said the par- 
ties also failed to define “just cause” in the 
custodial contract. 

Since both sides agreed to use an 
arbitrator to settle disputes, the arbitra- 
tor has the power to decide how dis- 
missal for “just cause” will be interpret- 
ed. Deciding in favor of the custodian, 
the arbitrator noted that her marijuana 
use did not violate the district’s sub- 
stance abuse policy and did not adverse- 
ly affect any district function. 

mw New Jersey and South Carolina: 
A high school yearbook is usually filled 
with joyful memories of jubilant adoles- 
cence. Yet tumult ensued when the 
Newark, N.J., public schools superinten- 
dent decided that a picture of Andre Jack- 
son kissing his boyfriend was too 
“suggestive.” Even though Jackson fol- 
lowed policy and paid $150 for his own 
special tribute page, the solution was to 
redact the photo with black marker. 

Ultimately, the superintendent apolo- 
gized to Jackson and promised that the 
yearbook would be reissued with the 


picture unmarked. The yearbook also 
had pages of heterosexual couples kiss- 
ing. The school attorney issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “The district takes 
pride in its diverse student population 
and supports all our students, regardless 
of race, gender, ethnic background, or 
sexual orientation.” 

Likewise, two Richland County, S.C., 
students were expelled for “sexual mis- 
conduct” after they sat next to each 
other on the bus and kissed a few times. 
The school board refused to overturn 
the decision, and the families threatened 
court action. Richland school district 
officials say the two were doing more 
than kissing but refused to elaborate. 

m Oregon and Michigan: A high 
school teacher in Oregon has filed suit to 
win the right to carry a concealed semi- 
automatic pistol on the job. The teacher 
has a gun permit and cites a restraining 
order against her ex-husband. Oregon law 
permits license-holders to enter most 
public buildings with a weapon, but most 
school districts have banned the practice. 

Kevin Starrett, executive director of 
the Oregon Firearms Federation, is pay- 
ing the lawsuit costs for the teacher and 
commented: “The education establish- 
ment ... is eager to protect anyone from 
sexual harassment, but when a teacher 
wants to protect herself, they’re willing 
to throw her under a bus.” 

In Michigan, state Rep. David Agema, 
R-Grandville, introduced a bill to give 
districts the authority to let teachers 
with firearm certification have a regis- 
tered gun on school grounds. Agema’s 
spokesman said: “We have recent feder- 
al reports that al-Qaida is targeting our 


‘schools, which are sitting targets. This 


bill is not at all about guns. It’s about 
keeping our kids safe.” The measure was 
referred to the Michigan legislature’s 
Judiciary Committee and went no fur- 
ther. 


District follies 

= California: A state court has given 
Winnie the Pooh a thumbs up. The court 
overturned a Napa, Calif., middle school’s 
“Appropriate Attire Policy” as crossing 
the First Amendment free speech line. 


Under the Redwood Middle School dress 
code, a student was reprimanded after 
wearing socks with pictures of Christo- 
pher Robin’s stuffed bear. 

The policy was designed to combat 
gang-related symbols and provocative 
images. Yet the code ensnared pink rib- 
bons for breast cancer awareness, 
denim, anti-drug T-shirts, and other 
images that to most would appear harm- 
less. 

w Virginia: The Loudoun County 
School Board prevailed in rebuffing a pro- 
posed advertisement for the school ath- 
letic program on grounds of vulgarity. A 
federal court said the First Amendment 
did not require the Northern Virginia 
school district to accept an ad that re- 
ferred readers to an Internet website with 
the domain name of www.civilreligion 
sucks.com. The court was similarly unim- 
pressed with the proposed website name 
change that was also rejected by school 
officials: www.civilreligionsux.com. 

w Ohio: A school district cannot force 
parents to pay for a free public education. 
That revelation was ordained by Ohio At- 
torney General Marc Dann to halt the in- 
creasing practice of districts charging 
tuition for full-day kindergarten. The Sep- 
tember 2007 opinion meant not only that 
the tuition costs would end, but also that 
districts might have to reimburse families 
who already paid for the 2007-08 school 
year. 

Charges ranged from a few hundred 
dollars to as much as $2,000 per year. 
The attorney general’s opinion was 
based on state law, which requires dis- 
tricts to provide a free education to all. 
The Ohio Department of Education 
requested the opinion after fielding com- 
plaints from parents. One superinten- 
dent—who shall remain nameless—had 
this to say: “We didn’t see this one com- 
ing.” 

Uh, yeah. @ 





Edwin C. Darden (EDarden@appleseed- 
network.org), an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an attorney and the director of education 
policy for Appleseed, a national organiza- 
tion focusing on K-12 education law, edu- 
cation policy, and social justice. 
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@ COMMUNICATIONS 


Nora Carr 


A Leap of Faith 


Searching for community support for a district’s most 
challenged schools, a superintendent turns to local churches, 
synagogues, temples, and mosques for help—and gets it 





hen Superintendent Peter 
C. Gorman challenged faith leaders to 
help him “carry hope and opportunity 
into every classroom,” he wanted to 
find a partner for the district’s 11 most 
challenged schools. 

A year and more than 80 new part- 
nerships later, the superintendent of 
North Carolina’s Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools says he’s amazed by the over- 
whelming response, which has brought 
a tidal wave of new mentors, tutors, and 
volunteers into the district. 

“The help of the faith community is 
essential to the success of our children 
and our schools,” says Gorman. “We 
can’t eradicate the social condition of 
poverty, but we can protect children 
from its most toxic effects if everyone 
works together to help kids learn.” 


Reaching out to faith groups 

Like many large urban or county 
school systems, CMS’ student and com- 
munity demographics are quite diverse. 
The minority-majority school district 
where I work looks like the United 
Nations, with students hailing from 150 
native countries and speaking more 
than 120 different languages. 

Nearly half of all students are poor, 
with more than 47 percent qualifying 
for the federal free or reduced-price 
lunch program. In the 11 schools 
Gorman originally sought partners for, 
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this number jumps to 75 percent. 

The concentration of poverty—and 
the challenges it brings—has a sobering 
and devastating impact on students. 
Children enrolled in the 11 Achievement 
Zone schools are 50 percent more likely 
to have someone new to teaching than 
their peers in other CMS schools. 
Twenty-eight percent—two and a half 
times more students than in other dis- 
trict schools—are not reading on grade 
level. One-fourth have more than 10 
unexcused absences a year. 

Mecklenburg County, on the other 
hand, is predominately white and afflu- 
ent, with less than 13 percent of all res- 
idents living in poverty. Gorman knew 
that it would take a major jumpstart to 
get black suburban professionals, mid- 
dle class whites, urban singles, and 
aging city residents to re-engage with 
public school kids who look and sound 
very different from them. 

Gorman started going to different 
churches, synagogues, temples, and 
mosques—sometimes taking in three 
or more services a day in addition to 
his own—to learn about Charlotte’s 
diverse faith community. He was 
prayed over and prayed for, sometimes 
uncomfortably so, and attended dozens 
of potluck suppers. 

What he found was a community 
yearning to get involved but not know- 
ing how, or worse, not feeling wel- 


come. Few understood or recognized 
the serious challenges CMS faced in 
trying to overcome the growing impact 
of poverty on academic achievement. 

“When you live in an affluent com- 
munity like ours, it’s easy to miss the 
poverty that’s right in our own back- 
yards,” Gorman says. “We knew we had 
to get more people involved if we were 
going to do everything we wanted to be 
able to do for kids.” 


Issuing a call to action 


Charlotte needed a galvanizing event to 
mobilize the community to take action. 
Trading on some of the political capital 
he banked during his “listening and 
learning tour,” Gorman invited more than 
750 faith leaders to a special summit. 

More than 500 responded, represent- 
ing dozens of denominations and world 
religions, packing a high school audito- 
rium to find out how they could partner 
with the public school of their choice. 
Principals reinforced the need, sharing 
stories about students who eat only 
when school is in session, who can’t do 
homework because it’s too loud at the 
homeless shelter to concentrate, or who 
are too busy caring for younger siblings 
while their parents work. 

Each participant received a toolkit 
that included sample recruitment let- 
ters, church bulletin notices, meeting 
formats, training tips, case studies, and 
guidelines. A calendar of district-wide 
volunteer training dates, times, and 
locations—plus the offer of tailor-made 
training for individual faith communi- 
ties—also was included. 

“To make something happen, you 
can’t just call people together,” says 
Samantha Evans, CMS’ director of vol- 
unteers and partnerships. “You have to 

















make it simple for them to get involved 
and keep them motivated.” 


Train staff first 


While faith leaders need to know how 
to partner in a way that doesn’t violate 
students’ First Amendment rights, prin- 
cipals and school personnel need to 
~ learn how to create a more welcoming 
environment for volunteers. 

Even principals who seek out and 
encourage community partnerships 
often forget to do the little things—like 
communicating with volunteers regu- 
larly—that make a big difference. 
When volunteers walk into a school it 
should feel like “Cheers,” a place 
“where everybody knows your name.” 

Volunteers are there to help, but 
they’re also seeking fulfillment and a 
sense of community. They’re more like- 
ly to keep giving if someone smiles 
when they walk in the door and says 
“thank you” often. 

That’s why CMS provided training 
and toolkits for principals and school 
personnel prior to the Faith Summit. 
Leaving nothing to chance, district offi- 
cials included checklists with items like 
setting out needed supplies in advance, 
preparing a sign-in sheet, and making 
sure the volunteers’ assignments for the 
day were clear before they arrived. 

Principals identified a volunteer coor- 
dinator to serve as the link among the 
community, administration, and teach- 
ers. The front office staff was reminded 
to greet and warmly welcome volun- 
teers, and principals were encouraged to 
take time to talk about their schools. 

The goal, Evans says, is to get peo- 
ple actively engaged right away, even if 
the commitment is simply to get more 
information or attend a more detailed 
training session. 


Helping volunteers connect 
Many volunteers may not have a direct 
connection to the schools, so it’s 
important to let them know what to 
expect. If volunteers haven't stepped in 
aschool in 10, 20, or 30 years, they may 
feel uneasy or frightened about safety. 
Having student ambassadors greet 


them at the office or escort them to their 
work areas goes a long way toward mak- 
ing volunteers feel at home. Volunteers— 
especially those assigned as mentors— 
need to know that kids are counting on 
them, even if they don’t show it. 

“At-risk kids don’t warm up immedi- 
ately to people they don’t know,” says 
Mark Robertson, principal of James 
Martin Middle School. “They’re going 
to test you first to see if you’re serious 
about sticking around.” 

Making a semester or year-long com- 
mitment to weekly school visits intimi- 
dates many volunteers. Others may get 
frustrated when the student they’re sup- 
posed to meet with fails to show up at 
school. It takes a while for volunteers to 
understand that principals or support 
staff may not have the time to personal- 
ly call them every time a child is absent. 

Volunteers also need encouragement 
to tutor kids in academic subjects 
beyond reading at the elementary school 
level. Once the relationship has been 
established, volunteers need a steady 
flow of information and involvement. 

“Once they get started as volunteers, 
they'll realize they need something 
more than just our basic 101 training,” 
Evans says. “Volunteers want to feel 
prepared when they meet with our stu- 
dents so they may need help with math 
skills or tips for teaching a middle 
schooler how to read.” 

Having a structure in place to pro- 
vide ongoing communication, training, 
and follow-up at the school site and 
district level is critical, says Evans, 
who meets regularly with school volun- 
teer coordinators and partnership 


‘coordinators from area churches, syna- 


gogues, and mosques. 

“Our volunteers and partners always 
want to know what they can do next,” 
says Evans. “Once you get the relation- 
ship started, you have to find ways to 
keep them interested and encouraged. 
Then things can really begin to blossom.” 


Start small, then expand 

Evans suggests starting out small, with 
one-day events like family nights that mix 
fun and learning or playground repairs 


that feel like old-fashioned barn raisings. 

“Whether volunteers have just a little 
time or a lot, we can use their help,” says 
Evans. “The key is to find something that 
they'll enjoy and feel comfortable doing.” 

Since CMS hosted its Faith Summit 
last year, partnerships with the faith com- 
munity have more than doubled. Houses 
of worship have started after-school and 
weekend tutorial programs, hosted cul- 
tural events and family nights at area 
schools, helped parents learn English or 
get their GEDs, taught asthma awareness 
workshops, and held parenting classes. 

One church started knocking on doors 
when kids didn’t show up at school; 
another raised money to take 30 students 
to Washington, D.C., for a field trip when 
members learned that many children sel- 
dom saw the world beyond their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

Since the summit, faith communities 
that already were partnering with CMS 
have also ramped up their efforts, either 
by adopting more schools or by dramat- 
ically increasing the number of volun- 
teers and activities. Some houses of wor- 
ship are adopting schools nearby; others 
are supporting schools across town and 
across racial, ethnic, socioeconomic, 
religious, political, and cultural divides. 

To make sure new volunteers and 
mentors arrive at schools ready to 
work, CMS is providing hundreds of 
hours of training and free materials. 
Although there have been some bumps 
in the road—it takes time to screen vol- 
unteers and some have objected to a 
district policy that requires criminal 
background checks for anyone work- 
ing with students—the initiative’s suc- 
cesses far outweigh any drawbacks. 

At every turn, fears about tripping 
over First Amendment issues have 
failed to materialize. 

“Clearly, the faith community was 
eager to help,” says Gorman. “They just 
needed to be asked, and they needed guid- 
ance on what to do and how to do it.” ® 





Nora Carr (ncarr@carolinarr.com) is chief 
communications officer for North 
Carolina's Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools 
and an ASBJ contributing editor. 
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lM GOVERNANCE 


Doug Eadie 


Implementing Board Committees 


Getting these powerful ‘governing engines’ up and running 
takes two major steps—a set of detailed guidelines to govern 
the operations and a staff support structure and process 


y last column discussed 
how well-designed school board 
standing committees can serve as 
powerful “governing engines” in help- 
ing your board do its governing work. 
In May’s ASBJ, I described a model 
structure consisting of four commit- 
tees that correspond to your board’s 
broad streams of governing decisions 
and judgments: board operations, 
planning and development, perfor- 
mance oversight and monitoring, and 
external relations. 

In this column, I describe two 
major steps that your district’s “strate- 
gic governing team”—your board, 
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superintendent, and senior adminis- 
trators—can take to ensure that these 
new standing committees are firmly 
established. 

First, have the board adopt, by reso- 
lution, a set of detailed guidelines to 
govern the committees’ operations. 
Second, establish an executive staff 
committee support structure and 
process. I also will describe how a 
board of five or fewer members might 
make use of a structure of “virtual” 
committees. 


Committee guidelines 


The most important guidelines adopted 





by school boards that I’ve worked with 
include the following: 

= The board president/chair appoints 
the leader and four committee members. 

sg Each board member is assigned to 
one (and only one) standing committee. 
An exception: Standing committee 
chairs also serve on the board opera- 
tions committee. 

# All matters coming to the full 
board must go through the appropriate 
standing committee and be introduced 
by committee members. No action 
items are introduced directly to the full 
board without going through the ap- 
propriate standing committee, and all 
reports are made by standing commit- 
tee members. 

The exceptions are the superinten- 
dent’s regular report to the board and 
those circumstances when non-board 
advisory committee members or staff 
members present special briefings 
under the aegis of the standing com- 
mittees. 


A model support structure 


Think of your executive support struc- 
ture as a special-purpose organization 
within the wider district organization. 
Its express purpose is managing the 
process of developing agendas and 
materials for meetings of your standing 
committees and full school board, 
ensuring that: 

a Committees are engaged in inter- 
esting and productive work for which 
members feel strong ownership. 

= Committee chairs are well-pre- 
pared. 

@ Quality control is rigorously main- 
tained in developing committee meeting 
agendas and other documentation. 

Support structures that I’ve seen 


work well in practice include at least 
three key elements: 

gs The governance chief of staff: 
Designated to head what you might call 
the superintendent’s “board office,” this 
person has overall responsibility for 
making sure the support structure func- 
tions as intended. The chief of staff 
schedules key meetings (such as the 
governance steering committee), mon- 
itors quality control, prepares for and 
follows up on board operations com- 
mittee meetings, and oversees prepara- 
tion of the board meeting packet. The 
chief of staff should be a full member of 
the executive team and have easy ac- 
cess to the superintendent. This person 
also must share the superintendent’s 
commitment to a high-impact govern- 
ing board. 

= The chief staff liaison: Also a 
member of the executive team, this 
staff member (or members) is assigned 
by the superintendent to work with 
each standing committee. The chief 
staff liaison is accountable for the com- 
mittees’ performance as a “governing 
engine” to the superintendent, commit- 
tee chairs, and colleagues on the exec- 
utive team. 

Staff liaisons plan future committee 
agendas and review them with the 
superintendent’s executive team and 
the committee chairs. They also ensure 
that the committee chair is well-pre- 
pared to lead deliberations. 

Also, staff liaisons oversee the 
preparation of written material and 
oral briefings for committee meetings, 
exercising rigorous quality control and 
making sure that written materials are 
transmitted well in advance of commit- 
tee meetings. The liaisons then prepare 
the committees’ reports to the board 
for regular business meetings and 
make sure the committee chair is pre- 
pared to present the report and answer 
questions that might come up. 

mw The governance steering com- 
mittee: The superintendent’s executive 
team typically meets monthly as the gov- 
ernance steering committee. Chaired by 
the superintendent with discussion led 
by the chief staff liaison, this meeting is 


where standing committee agenda items 
are thoroughly examined and finalized 
for review with the committee chairs. It 
also is where agreement is reached on 
allocating staff time to governance mat- 
ters. For example, the chief staff liaison 
to the board’s planning and development 
committee might need support from ex- 
ecutive team colleagues in preparing an 
environmental scan for the upcoming 
board strategic planning work session. 


Virtual committees 


I recognize that school boards with five 
or fewer members are so small that 
dividing them into actual standing com- 
mittees obviously does not make much 
sense. You need at least seven board 
members for actual committees to 
make sense. If your board is too small 
to divide into actual committees, how- 
ever, I strongly recommend virtual 
ones. 

Virtual committees mean the full 
board convenes in a committee format 
outside the regular monthly board 
meeting. One day, it meets as the plan- 
ning. committee; on another, it con- 
venes as the performance monitoring 
committee. At the very least, this 
approach ensures that preparation for 
the regular board meeting is more thor- 
ough, and it should not entail a net 
increase in a board member’s time 
commitment since better preparation 
will decrease the time required for the 
regular monthly meeting. 

I hope this information on develop- 
ing and establishing board committees 
has proven helpful. If organized and 
run properly, committees are a proven 


tool for high-impact governing. And 


isn’t that what we’re in this business to 
do? @ 





Doug Eadie (doug@dougeadie.com), an 
ASBJ contributing editor, is founder and 
CEO of Doug Eadie & Company. He is the 
author of 17 books on board and CEO 
leadership, including Five Habits of High- 
Impact School Boards (Scarecrow 
Education and National School Boards 
Association, 2005). 





RESEARCH 
(Continued from Page 43) 


designed lessons that will never, by any 
stretch of the imagination, teach students 
agricultural literacy are the problem. 

A typical lesson, gleaned from the 
website, is a case in point. The lesson 
supposedly teaches elementary stu- 
dents about agriculture while reinforc- 
ing skills in math, reading, social stud- 
ies, and visual arts. 

A teacher’s script includes three les- 
son segments: a story about counting; a 
discussion about counting things; and 
“practice sorting and counting a variety 
of objects related to agriculture.” What 
objects do children sort and count? 
Animal crackers. 

The purpose of the lesson is to show 
students “how to take an agricultural 
census.” Students tally their animal 
crackers and make a “livestock report” 
to the class. (The box of animal crack- 
ers I bought to test the lesson included 
mostly lions, bears, elephants, rhinoc- 
eroses, and camels.) 

Students then have a second chance 
to perfect their census-taking skills by 
counting and sorting ingredients in a 
snack mix. (Teachers tell students that 
the ingredients—pretzels, peanuts, rice 
and corn cereal, sunflower seeds, and 
raisins—represent crops.) To wind up 
the lesson, teachers allow students to eat 
the animal crackers and the snack mix. 

Agricultural education will flounder 
without high-quality teaching and learn- 
ing, I believe. Agricultural experts need 
to help teachers develop lessons that are 
genuine and meaningful, and teachers 
need to give students authentic experi- 
ences. 

Sprangers says most students are 
three generations removed from farm 
life. 

Time passes quickly. I hope agricultur- 
al education improves before our nation’s 
students are four generations removed 
from understanding agriculture. & 





Susan Black, an ASBJ contributing editor, 
is an education researcher and writer in 
Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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Mm MONEY 


Charles K. Trainor 


Doing the Public’s Bidding 


The purchasing process can be undermined if you don’t have 
a working knowledge of the systems that are in place to protect 
the expenditure of taxpayer dollars 


chool districts in the United 
States spend almost $500 billion each 
year. A majority is allocated to salaries, 
but a significant portion of the balance 
is spent on services, equipment, and 
supplies. Most states have bidding laws 
governing the purchasing process for 
school districts. These laws are 
designed to provide protection for dis- 
tricts so that quality materials can be 
purchased at competitive prices. 
Unfortunately, sometimes the sys- 
tems designed to protect the expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money can be manip- 
ulated or bypassed. Board members 
must be aware of how the bidding 
process can be undermined. Fraudulent 
schemes can range from vendors deliv- 
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ering substandard products, to insiders 
steering contracts, to companies owned 
by district employees themselves or 
their friends or relatives. 


Bidding fraud 


You risk becoming a victim of bidding 
fraud if you do not provide sufficient 
oversight. Take, for example, the case of 
the El Paso Independent School District 
in Texas. A Wall Street investment 
banker, acting as a financial advisor to 
the district, developed a plan to bribe 
board members to vote for certain ven- 
dors. In 2007 he pled guilty to four 
counts of conspiracy to commit mail and 
wire fraud. 

Last August, the person in charge of 
oversight of charter 
schools for the 
Washington, D.C., 
board of education 
pled guilty to four 
felony counts of 
cheating the district. 
The crimes consisted 
of directing $446,000 
from seven no-bid 
contracts to friends 
and family. In addi- 
tion, $203,000 was 
stolen by paying 
school funds to a fic- 
titious company the 
oversight chief con- 


trolled. She also received $180,000 in 
illegal payments and kickbacks from 
friends who secured school business 
transactions with her assistance. 

In California, the West Fresno 
Elementary School District grabbed 
headlines when a former electrical 
contractor pleaded guilty to conspiring 
with district representatives, a consul- 
tant, and others representing potential- 
ly competing companies. The plan 
arranged for the coconspirator compa- 
nies to not submit bids to ensure that 
the contract would go to the fraudulent 
electrical contractor. Once the contract 
was awarded, the other conspiring 
companies planned to serve as subcon- 
tractors. By having only one bidder, all 
the companies were assured of signifi- 
cantly higher profit margins. 

Sometimes districts find themselves 
in trouble with the law by not following 
required bidding regulations. Recently, 
the Kansas City, Mo., school district 
agreed to return $13.6 million in feder- 
al E-Rate claims. The district also had 
to pay $66,000 in a civil settlement 
resulting from false claims and state- 
ments made during investigations by 
the Justice Department and other fed- 
eral authorities on behalf of the pro- 
gram, which provides funds for 
Internet access to school districts. The 
district applied for E-Rate payments on 
contracts that were cancelled or did 


not follow proper bidding practices 
and illegally extended contracts to 
avoid the required rebidding. 


When trust is broken 


In the U.S., the education and govern- 
ment sectors account for 18.5 percent 
of all fraud claims that are investigated. 
The median cost to victim organiza- 
tions is estimated to be $100,000. As 
you can see, fraud is a very lucrative 
business. 

In the short term, the financial 
impact of these corrupt practices can 
devastate a district. The lost money 
may have a severe negative impact 
both in the classroom and in extracur- 
ricular activities. Because taxpayers 
expect the school district to manage 
expenditures wisely, the community 
feels violated when that trust is broken. 
The damage to the district’s credit rat- 
ing and reputation can linger for years, 
making borrowing for any reason more 
expensive. 

District leaders must encourage eth- 
ical behavior and be alert to potential 
conflicts of interest. To set an example, 
board members and administrators 
should sign a statement annually 
declaring that they have no conflict of 
interest with district activities. This 
communicates a strong message to all 
staff that the district adheres to a high 
ethical standard, takes the responsibil- 
ity of protecting public money serious- 
ly, and will not tolerate fraud. » 

District employees can be encour- 
aged to sign non-conflict-of-interest 
statements as well. Many external audit- 
ing firms request these statements when 
conducting their year-end audits. Why 
not use the process at the beginning of 
the year to set the tone at the top? 

Another simple and cost-effective 
strategy is to require all bid partici- 
pants to sign statements that they have 
no conflict of interest with board mem- 
bers or district employees. It is helpful 
if the statement includes the local law 
prohibiting illegal practices as well as 
the penalties for violating the law. 
Depending on the penalties, this state- 
ment can be a powerful deterrent. 


Establishing better oversight 


Without administrative and board over- 
sight, many opportunities exist for abuse 
in the bidding process. When establish- 
ing policies, the board must ask the 
administration to set up procedures for 
monitoring the whole procurement 
process, from developing specifications 
to bidding and eventual delivery. District 
policies must align with local laws, and 
personnel must, of course, actually com- 
ply with the adopted policies. 
Establishing an audit committee 
hotline is another way to allow district 


Sometimes districts 
find themselves 
in trouble with the law 
by not following required 
bidding regulations. 


employees to act as sentries protecting 
your assets. Hotlines give them the 
opportunity to anonymously report 
suspicious activities wherever they 
occur in the district without fear of 
reprisal. Hotlines and tips have 
exposed as many as 34 percent of iden- 
tified frauds. 

Construction projects are especially 
vulnerable to fraud. District administra- 
tors, or those hired to monitor a project, 
must keep careful watch to ensure that 
contractors use proper methods and 
materials. Frequent inspections, along 
with regular updates on progress and 
costs, will minimize the opportunities to 


substitute unauthorized materials. 


What to ask 

Specifications for purchases must be 
clearly defined and understandable to 
all bidders. When the bidding process 
is completed and a purchase is finally 
brought to the board for approval and 
formal acceptance, members should 
ask why a particular vendor was cho- 
sen, who the other vendors were, and 
how close the bids were to each other. 
A pattern of one or two bidders win- 


ning consistently should prompt some 
additional questioning. 

Some states require the acceptance 
of the lowest reliable bid. The word 
“reliable” may be open to interpretation 
by those awarding the bids or by losing 
competitors. Talk to neighboring dis- 
tricts to find out if they had any difficul- 
ties with the prospective bidders. This 
information will allow the final contract 
to include provisions that protect your 
district if similar difficulties arise. 

Boards must establish clear proce- 
dures to be used if a bidder is deemed 
unacceptable. When faced with a situa- 
tion involving large sums, it is prudent 
to get a legal opinion before declaring a 
bidder unacceptable or unreliable. This 
may avoid future litigation. 

Another area for potential fraud is in 
the disposal of unwanted, obsolete, or 
damaged equipment. For example, 
valuable materials could be disposed of 
without the district’s knowledge or 
adequate compensation. Public notice 
of all equipment disposal and an equi- 
table sale process will ensure the tax- 
payer is not cheated. 

When property is sold, be certain 
that inventory records are updated. 
Consider asking the administration to 
develop a bid requirement checklist for 
purchases and disposal to assist per- 
sonnel in adhering to your policy. The 
audit committee can _ periodically 
review the checklist to make sure it is 
current with regulations. 

As in any case of school district 
fraud, the reputation of the administra- 
tion and board is at risk. Damaged 
credibility makes the challenges of 
seeking financial support for worthy 
proposals more difficult than usual. As 
public officials, we are always doing 
the public’s bidding; however, we also 
have to abide by the law. @ 





Charles K. Trainor, an ASBJ contributing 
editor, is a certified fraud examiner and 
certified internal auditor. He is president of 
Management Audit Consultants, Inc. 
(www.mgmtaudit.com), and a 21-year 
member of New York's Briarcliff Manor 
School Board. 
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M FACILITIES 


William B. Thiel 


Building for the Future 


A strong facilities plan considers many variables. 
Are you asking—and answering—the right questions when 
developing your road map for the school of tomorrow? 


uturists would have us believe 
there will be no school buildings with- 
in the next 50 years. Facilities planners 
are talking about wireless schools and 
schools without books, paper, or even 
walls. 

That might not be the case, but 
there’s no question that student learn- 
ing methods are shaping design trends. 
Too often, today’s schools are built 
without consideration for growth and 
change of curriculum development 
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or instructional design. Tomorrow’s 
schools must be adapted to meet indi- 
vidual learning levels. 

As you might expect, this raises sig- 
nificant questions for board members 
and administrators who are in charge 
of building the “perfect school.” Among 
them: How are emerging educational 
practices affecting the way we think 
about school construction? How is the 
demographic composition of our com- 
munity changing the way education 
should be delivered? What are taxpay- 
ers willing to support? And finally, how 
can education be delivered in a more 
efficient, effective manner? 

The good news is that, with today’s 
construction and mechanical capabil- 
ities, there is no limit to the adaptabil- 
ity of school facilities. But any facili- 
ties plan worth its weight must 
answer these questions—and ask 
some more. 


More than a partnership 


Beyond bricks and mortar, a school 
construction project is more than a 
simple partnership. On one side, you 
have the school district with its cul- 
ture, climate, organizational behaviors, 
curriculum designs, and instructional 
delivery systems. On the other, you 
have the architectural and design firm 
with specialized skills that can trans- 
form an institution’s visions and mis- 


sions into reality. 

They meet, they negotiate, and they 
finally agree on a plan of action. If the 
process works correctly, administra- 
tors and staff take a leadership role in 
the planning process from the begin- 
ning. The architect must consider each 
school’s unique needs; a one-size-fits- 
all concept will not work. 

As strange as it may seem, problems 
occur often. Usually it’s when the dis- 
trict’s leadership team doesn’t really 
know what they want and have select- 
ed the architect based on a visit to a 
school in another district. The building 
might be terrific for that district, but 
not yours. 

Remember: The architects are not 
there to build a monument to them- 
selves or to showcase their abilities to 
create a beautiful edifice but to provide 
a design that carries out the function 
and purpose of the education program- 
ming of the school district. 

One often-overlooked aspect of 
school design is the community’s role. 
The school of the future likely will 
serve the educational needs of the pri- 
vate and public sector, as well as pro- 
vide continuing education for adult 
learners. Are you taking these consid- 
erations into account? 

Different districts have different 
needs and desires. A small rural school 
district building its first new school in 
many years will have expectations 
quite different than the large city sys- 
tem spending millions of dollars every 
year on remodeling, upgrading, and 
construction. 


Variables to consider 


What are some of the many variables 
that your facilities planning team and 


the architect’s planning and design 
team need to consider? 

= Grade span: One of tomorrow's 
trends emerging today is that of lifelong 
learning. Elementary schools should 
address the needs of a student popula- 
tion that can start as early as age 3 and 
go up to age 13 or 14. Middle-grades fa- 
cilities should be prepared to handle 
students from 10 to 15 years of age. And 
high schools should be able to facilitate 
programs for students from age 12 to 
adult. 

# Inclusion: Done properly for and 
with all students in mind, inclusion pro- 
grams can solve the need for special 
programs and facilities that serve stu- 
dents with disabilities. Will your facility 
be inclusion friendly? 

a Non-graded education: Once out 
of fashion and even disparaged, non- 
graded groupings for primary and 
sometimes upper-elementary students 
once again are being studied and im- 
plemented in many schools across the 
U.S. Non-graded education is the prac- 
tice of grouping different age and abili- 
ty levels together in the same 
classroom, without dividing them or 
the curriculum into steps labeled by 
grade designations. 

w Instructional design: Schools op- 
erate under a myriad of instructional 
theories. Have you spent time dis- 
cussing how learning should be de- 
signed and whether your facility will 
enhance your programs? Do you have 
areas for small group meetings and 
large group presentations? 

ea Community integration: Often, a 
new school has an impact on traffic 
patterns and pedestrian walkways. 
Safeguards such as stop signs and sig- 
nals likely will be required. Will the 
final site plan be compatible, pleasing, 
and a good neighbor to the surrounding 
community? 


Looking ahead 

The school of the future, at its best, 
will be a place where thinking, learn- 
ing, and creativity can thrive. But that 
provides special challenges to plan- 
ners and designers. How do you utilize 


the rapidly changing technology avail- 
able today? And how do you build the 
facility with the flexibility and fore- 
thought to deal with newly created 
curriculum designs and instructional 
techniques? 

Tomorrow’s school will not be high- 
ly regimented, with rows of identical 
classrooms, stereotypical classroom 
organization of grades, and pupil 
assignments reflecting solely their age. 
By analyzing class scheduling, curricu- 
lum changes, teaching methods, and 
enrollment fluctuations, schools can 
manage classrooms for optimal effi- 
ciency and varied usage. 

Are new buildings necessary to pro- 
vide new programs, learning experi- 
ences, and utilization of modern tech- 
nology? Some argue that old buildings 
cannot be remodeled successfully 
because of the technology demands, 


while others say that a skillful internal 
redesign of facilities can often work 
with classic buildings. 

Most of all, remember that competi- 
tion is a fact of life. Communities 
demand quality schools and compete 
with one another in the race for vari- 
ous quality-of-life factors. Business 
leaders recognize the value of good 
schools and good school facilities, and 
people are becoming more sensitive to 
that need as time goes on. The 
prospects for new and better facilities 
and programs are bright, but thought- 
ful planning and good design will be 
the keys to success. 





Bill Thiel (LMT@execpc.com), a retired 
teacher and administrator from lllinois, is 
president of Thiel Enterprises International, 
an education consulting firm in 
Occonomowoc, Wis. 








Customized training and continued 
‘education developed especially for 
school leaders and teachers: 


- Bachelor’s & Master’s Degree Programs 


Customized Employee Training 


- National Conferences & Workshops 


- Extensive Speaker’s Bureau of Experts 


For more 
information call: 


877-788-8207 or visit 


gcu.edu/asbj 


\} GRAND CANYON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


GCU is regionally accredited by the Higher Learning Commission and is a member of the North Central Association 
(www.ncahigherlearningcommission.org; 312-263-0456). Students/applicants are responsible for contacting their 
state department of education for certification requirements and program approval. 
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NI TECHNOLOGY 


Joe Dysart 


How to Optimize Your Website 


As Google’s dominance grows, there are a number of tools you 
can use to ensure that parents and students can quickly find 


your district on the Internet 


iven Google’s growing mar- 
ket share—69 percent of all searches by 
the close of 2007, according to Compete 
(www.compete.com)—it’s absolutely 
critical for any school on the Web to 
ensure its site is Google-friendly. 

A Google-optimized site ensures 
that students and parents can quickly 
find your district on the Web even if 
they don’t know the address. Plus, 
good search optimization simply 
makes good sense when attempting to 
reach out to the rest of the world via 
the Internet. 

Fortunately, Google has come out 
with a free suite of online tools specifi- 
cally designed to help you tweak your 
site’s nooks and crannies and give your 
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district the best shot of ranking as high 
as possible in Google search engine 
returns. 

Most of the analytics tools in the 
Google Webmaster Central suite are 
extremely easy to use. And while a few 
require more technical expertise, your 
Web designer or search engine opti- 
mization consultant should have no 
problem mastering the trickier tools in 
a matter of minutes. 

The bonus is that once your site is 
optimized for Google, all the tweaks 
you’ve made should also help spike 
your district’s rankings on most of the 
other major search engines as well. 

Specifically, here’s the 14-step game 
plan Google recommends for giving 
your site the best pos- 
sible shot on_ its 
search engine: 


The first five steps 

First, sign up for a 
Google Webmaster’s 
account (GWA) at 
www.google.com/ 
webmasters. This offi- 
cially puts you on the 
map with the Google 
search engine. 

The second step is 
to officially submit 
your site to Google. It 

‘is one of the first 


4 


things you'll do as a new Google 
Webmaster account holder, and is well 
worth the two seconds. I’ve personally 
seen one of my own sites rocket from 
obscurity to number one on Google 
simply by “officially” submitting my 
URL, or Web address, to the search 
engine. (You also can submit your site’s 
URL without an account at www. 
google.com/addurl. ) 

Third, run “Overview” to determine 
your site’s overall status. This tool lets 
you know if your home page has been 
successfully indexed or “crawled” by 
Google, and shows you which pages 
have been indexed by the search 
engine. You can use this information to 
rework pages that are being missed. 

The “Overview” tool also has links 
for more information on improving 
your site’s ranking, why certain key- 
words entered in Google don’t pull up 
your site, and why Google-indexed 
pages on your site may be dropping in 
rank. 

The fourth step is to run the GWA 
Diagnostics. You'll find out about any 
problems Google may have in indexing 
your site here, along with insights on 
how to make things right. Often it’s just 
a matter of tidying up page titles. As a 
bonus, Diagnostics also shows you any 
problems on pages that you’ve pro- 
grammed for viewing on cell phones, 
which are becoming de rigueur for 
middle schoolers and older students. 

For the fifth step, use “Top Search 
Queries,” or keywords, in the Statistics 
toolkit. The right keywords, properly 
placed on your Web pages, can dramat- 
ically improve your site’s ranking on 
Google and other search engines. This 
tool shows which keywords on your 
site are most popular. 


Armed with that information, you 
can seed other pages on your site with 
the same words, and ensure that those 
keywords are among the first to appear 
on each page. 


The middle five 


“Crawl Stats,” also found in the 
Statistics toolkit, identifies the most 
commonly visited page on your site 
each month, which can sometimes 
come as a Surprise. Some designers put 
extra information on a page that they 
discover is visited much more frequent- 
ly than first envisioned. 

In addition, “Crawl Stats” generates 
a comparative graph showing the rela- 
tive page-rank performance of all your 
pages. 

The seventh step is to run “Index 
Stats.” This handy feature gives you a 
complete overview of which sites are 
linking to yours and which pages those 
sites are linking to as well. You can use 
Index Stats to look at links you've cre- 
ated between pages on your site and 
verify that all those links are working. 

Links to your site are another criti- 
cal component of high rankings on 
Google and other search engines. This 
GWA “Links” tool will show pages on 
your site that already have links from 
other sites, and allow you to verify 
when additional! links are promised for 
your site. You also can use this tool to 
ensure all internal links on your site are 
working properly. 

Adding a Google sitemap to your 
Google Webmasters Account, the ninth 
step, makes it easier for the company’s 
search engine bots to index your site. 
This is another way to achieve higher 
search engine returns. Sitemaps con- 
tain info such as all the URLs associat- 
ed with your site, how often you gener- 
ally update those URLs, and related 
information. Google’s sitemap genera- 
tor and information page (https:// 
www.google.com/webmasters/tools/do 
cs/en/sitemap-generator.html) offers 
techies and non-techies alike details on 
how to create a Google sitemap for 
your company’s site. 

The GWA “Tools” page should be 


your 10th step, but this toolkit is a bit 
more technical than some. You may 
want to leave this task to your Web 
designer or search engine optimization 
consultant. For the brave of heart, stop 
by here to tweak the labeling on your 
site’s images for better indexing by 
Google, change how often Google visits 
your site, and inform Google of pages 
on your site that you don’t want 
indexed. 


The final four steps 


As you move into the home stretch, 
don't get dodgy. Attempting to trick 
Google into a higher search engine 
return often results in complete banish- 
ment from the site—the cyber-equiva- 
lent of a one-way ticket to Siberia. 
Don’t fill your pages with non-relevant 
keywords, put up “cloak” pages that 
only contain keywords, or engage in 
similar shenanigans. 

The next two steps also are “Don'ts.” 
Don’t use images to do the job of text, 
and don’t create multiple copies of the 
same page. 

Google’s search bot does not recog- 
nize text contained in graphics, so don’t 
use images to display important names, 
content, or links, if at all possible. And 
while many companies offer printer- 
friendly versions of their pages, such 
postings can be interpreted as search- 
engine spamming by Google. The solu- 
tion: Block such pages with a Google 
robots.txt file. You can find more infor- 
mation on creating and managing this 
file in GWA’s “Tools Overview” section. 

Finally, our last step is to program 
for a unified search. Google is giving 


.added weight to video, images, and 


news items in its search engine returns. 
When these items on your site are 
named and tagged properly, your video, 
images, and news items show up high- 
er in Google’s search engine returns. 
Verify with your Web designer that 
such items are tagged and named prop- 
erly for Google’s unified search. ® 





Joe Dysart (joe@joedysart.com), an ASBJ 
contributing editor, is an Internet speaker 
and business consultant. 
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The Leading Source = Magna Awards 8 Readings and Reports 





LIFE ON A SCHOOL BOARD 


A board’s persistent questions 


Gary Lister 


f you serve on a school board for 
any time at all, you will come to recog- 
nize repeat questions. Some persist no 
matter how many times you answer 
them. I'll bet you could erect a bill- 
board at strategic locations in your dis- 
trict with the answers to some ques- 
tions, and you'd still get asked. 

Our district’s long-lived question 
concerns out-of-county students. No 
matter how many times or what forum 
we answer, it still comes up. Most 
recently a letter to the editor posed the 
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inflammatory question: “Do you want 
your local tax dollars used to educate 
out-of-county students?” 

Bleckley County is a small, poor, 
rural district. We rank number 171 (out 
of 180) on Georgia’s wealth index (read 
that as “lack of wealth index”). Despite 
our lack of wealth, we manage to pull 
off minor miracles every year and rank 
among our state’s top performing pub- 
lic schools. Most of the other top-per- 
forming districts are clustered around 
metro Atlanta, so—without bragging— 


it’s safe to say we stand out from our 
neighbors. 

As a “bright spot” in a region long 
neglected and underfunded by our state 
politicians, we are approached by many 
families in other counties who want 
their children to attend our schools. Our 
total student population is around 2,455. 
Out-of-county students total approxi- 
mately 155. Our rule of thumb is that if 
we have empty seats available, and the 
prospective student is not a trouble- 
maker or a discipline problem, we allow 
them to enroll. We do not charge them 
tuition, and that is a sore point with 
some community members. 

State money follows the student 
from district to district. Most of our dis- 
trict’s funding originates from the state; 
only 10 percent comes from local prop- 
erty taxes. It makes good economic 
sense to allow out-of-county students to 
fill empty seats and help pay for our 


overhead. Our super- 
intendent, our build- 
ings, our buses, etc., 


I'll bet you could erect 
a billboard at 


and parents outside 
the county do not, 
they are paying to 


are just that—ours. Strategic locations in YOUF give these students a 


Why should 
expect citizens from 


we district with the answers ee" education. 


No amount of 


_ other counties to pay to some questions, and logic and explana- 


for that? 

Our operating 
budget is supplemented by $800,000 to 
$1,000,000 of state funds tied to out-of- 
county students. We receive $6,000 per 
full-time equivalent student. This is 
money that we would not receive if we 
had no out-of-county students. It’s also 
money that we desperately need, and 
we'd have to raise our local millage rate 
by 4 to 5 mils to replace it if those stu- 
dents suddenly disappeared. 

Since we so clearly benefit from hav- 
ing these out-of-county students, it 
would be mean-spirited and petty to 
charge tuition—even a nominal amount. 
Yet the attitude stubbornly persists 
among some citizens that because they 
pay property taxes in Bleckley County 


READINGS AND REPORTS 


youd still get asked. 


tion can kill this 
question. It comes 
up over and over again. I’m so sick of it 
I’m ready to ban all out-of-county stu- 
dents and raise our tax rate from 12 
mils to the maximum-allowable 20 
mils. While that wouldn’t make the 
stingy stakeholders happy, at least this 
persistent question would go away. 

But others would take its place. ’'m 
sure you have your own persistent 
questions, and I’d love to hear about 
them. 





Gary Lister (dixiemuse@gmail.com), an 
ASBJ contributing editor, is chairman of the 
Bleckley County School Board in Cochran, 
Ga., and the author of several books on 
education governance and leadership. 


From achievement 
to teacher purchases 


Achievement and spending 
www.fpg.unc.edu 


More resources are needed to help 
- North Carolina’s low-performing high 
schools substantially increase student 
achievement, according to a state-fund- 
ed study by the Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Institute at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. The study noted that overall 
spending has little effect on achieve- 
ment, but targeted expenditures for 
regular classroom instruction and bet- 
ter pay for teachers can lead to better 
performance. 


Big cities and dropouts 
www.americaspromise.org 


‘More than 30 percent of the nation’s 50 


largest cities have graduation rates of 
less than 50 percent, according to a 
report by America’s Promise Alliance. 
The lowest rates are in Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Indianapolis. Nationally, 
about 1.2 million students drop out 
each year. The report, issued by the 
organization founded by former 
Secretary of State Colin Powell, is 
titled Cities in Crisis: A Special 
Analytic Report on High School 
Graduation. 


The a 
Leadingsource 


American School Board Journals Daily Blog 


The Leading Source, ASBJ’s new 
weblog, features our editors writing 
on education trends, topics, and 
ideas. Here’s a sampling of excerpts 
from recent posts: 


The light bulb went on for me about 10 
years ago, when | was tutoring a middle 
school student in Northern Virginia. 

It wasn't a great experience. The pro- 
gram wasn't well run. | had little contact with 
the classroom teachers. The student was 
uncommunicative (even by middle school 
standards) and at times seemed downright 
hostile. For all | knew, he hated school. 

Oh, and did | mention? He couldn't read. 

Lawrence Hardy, Senior Editor 


When General Mills debuted Reece’s 
Puffs cereal, the idea of eating candy for 
breakfast was both appalling and exciting. 
Today, it’s not such a crazy concept. 

Although research shows that break- 
fast is the most important meal of the day, 
students all over the country start class 
with tummies filled with Hot Fudge Sun- 
dae Pop-Tarts, Sausage McGriddles, or 
worse—nothing. 

Stacey Hollenbeck, Spring Intern 


I'm a hypocrite. 

| recently read that students who pass 
next year's Advanced Placement tests at 
Wilby High School in Waterbury, Conn., 
will be getting $100 rewards. And | was 
offended by the idea. 

You know the arguments against such 
payments. Students need to value learn- 
ing for its own sake. Learning is an invest- 
ment in the future of students, and they 
darned well ought to recognize that. 

So, why do | say I’m a hypocrite? Because 
Wilby High has inspired me. Now I'm thinking 
of paying my son to read a history book. 

Del Stover, Senior Editor 


To join the conversation, 
go to www.asbj.com. 
Click on The Leading Source. 
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Child well-being 
www.everychildmatters.org 


Where children grow up makes a differ- 
ence in their health and welfare, accord- 
ing to a report that examines indicators 
of child well-being. The report by the 
Washington, D.C.-based Every Child 
Matters Fund says Vermont is the best 
state for children and Louisiana is the 
worst. The report examined access to 
prenatal care for mothers, premature 
deaths, malnutrition, and child abuse. 
Among the findings: Children in the low- 
est-ranked states are three times more 
likely to die before age 14, five times 
more likely to be uninsured, and eight 
times more likely to be incarcerated as 
teenagers than their counterparts in the 
top 10 states. 


Civic capacity 
www.researchforaction.org 
Philadelphia organizations have not 
worked collaboratively on various 
aspects of school reform since the dis- 
trict was taken over in 2001, leaving the 
effort vulnerable as the city deals with 
a fiscal crisis and new leadership, a 
report by Research for Action says. The 
report, A Philadelphia Story: Building 
Civic Capacity for School Reform in a 
Privatizing System, offers “guiding 
principles” that promote transparency 
in decision-making and the mobiliza- 
tion of the civic leaders. 


Class size 

www.icequity.org 

The success of class-size reduction 
strategies depends largely on the con- 
text in which they are set, according to 
a researcher from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The report, 
Class-Size Reduction: Policy, Politics, 
and Implications for Equity, notes 
challenges faced in states such as 
California and Florida and successes in 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. It also says 
students from low-income families and 
minorities are more likely to benefit 
from smaller class sizes. 
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Governors and education 
www.qualityednow.org 


For the past five years, the nation’s gov- 
ernors have stressed the link between 
education funding and economic 
growth, according to Governors and 
Public Education: A Trend Analysis of 
Gubernatorial Messages 2004-2008, a 
study by the Washington, D.C.-based 
Communities for Quality Education. 
However, the number of governors who 
mention school choice and merit-pay 
initiatives appears to be on the decline. 


Graduation data and DOE 
www.ed.gov 

The U.S. Department of Education has 
done a poor job of ensuring the accura- 
cy of states’ graduation data in its 
implementation of the No Child Left 
Behind Act, according to a report by 
the department’s Office of Inspector 
General. Graduation-rate formulas of 
all states were approved, even though a 
number of the states did not track the 
percentage of students who finished 
high school in four years. Another crit- 
icism: States weren’t required to build 
the systems necessary to accurately 
track the data. 


Graduation rates 

www.ail4ed.org 

Every Student Counts: The Case for 
Graduation Rate Accountability, a 
report by the Alliance for Excellent 
Education, says the way graduation 
rates are measured and reported seri- 
ously undermines effective high school 
reform. The report also identifies four 
policy recommendations for meaning- 
ful improvement. 


Immigrants and policy 
www.migrationpolicy.org 

Half of Los Angeles’ English-language 
learners were born in the United States 
but still are not proficient in English, a 
fact that points to poor education by the 
public schools, a report by the Migration 
Policy Institute says. The report, Los 


Angeles on the Leading Edge: 
Immigrant-Integration Indicators and 
Their Policy Implications, says more 
work needs to be done to help immi- 
grants and their families become inte- 
grated into the U.S. culture. According 
to the report, more than half of ELL stu- 
dents nationwide go to schools where 
30 percent or more of students are 
English-language learners. 


Improving eating 
http://pediatrics.aapublications.org 
A two-year experiment to improve 
nutrition choices at five Philadelphia 
schools helped improve obesity rates 
among  elementary-age children, 
according to a study published in the 
April issue of Pediatrics. The schools 
replaced sodas with food juice, ban- 
ished candy, held raffles for smart food 
choices, and provided learning oppor- 
tunities for students, parents, and 
teachers about good nutrition. The 
result was a 50 percent improvement 
over schools that did not take part in 
the initiative. 


Job Corps program 

WWW.1eS.gov 

The federal Job Corps education and 
training program has a potentially posi- 
tive effect on students who want to earn 
a high school diploma or GED certifi- 
cate, according to a review by the feder- 
al What Works Clearinghouse. The Job 
Corps provides placement and training 
to economically disadvantaged 16- to 
24-year-olds, many of whom live in Job 
Corps centers while they’re enrolled. 


Over-scheduled children 
www.childtrends.org 


Less than one in 10 children can be 
described as over-scheduled and only 
six in 10 participate in organized after- 
school activities at any given time, 
according to research by Child Trends. 
The report suggests switching the 
focus on the few children and youth 
who are over-scheduled, to those who 


do not participate at all 


Rural schools 
wwyv_americanprogress.org 
Even though rural schools face chal- 
lenges in providing additional learning 
time for students, intersessions, longer 
school) days and years, and after-school 
programs are critical to enhancing 
achievement and curbing the dropout 
rate, according to a report from the 
Center for American Progress. 
Unfortunately, the report says, this is 
not feasible without more state and 
federal funding. 


Service learning 
www .civicenterprises.net 


You Could 


Americon School Board Journal is 
accepting nominations for 

the 2009 Magna Awards through 

y October 15, 2008. Presented in 
"  oopesction vith Sodexho School Services, 
winners of the Magna Awards receive 

nafional recognition in a special supplement 


to ASBJ and are honored at a luncheon 
at the Nafional School Boards Association’s annual conference. 


MAGN 





Servicelearning programs provide 
hands-on activities that bring relevance 
to classroom lessons and keep more 
students engaged in school longer, 
according to Engaged for Success, a 
report by the organization Civic 
Enterprises. The report says students 
who are involved in the programs are 
more interested in class work, more 
motivated, and more likely to have bet- 
ter attendance in school. 


Student advancement 
http://steinhardt.nyu.edu 

Fewer than six in 10 first-grade stu- 
dents enrolled in New York City 
schools in 1995-96 remained in the 
system eight years later, and only 










a Winner 


www.asbj.com/magna 


2 
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three in 10 made it to eighth grade 
without being retained, according to a 
study from New York Uniersity 
researchers. The report looked at data 
of more than 86,000 students enrolled 
in the system. 


Teacher purchases 
www.geddata.com 


More than half of teachers use the 
Internet when buying classroom and 
teacher materials, according to a report 
by Quality Education Data. Most also 
ask their peers for advice when buying 
professional-development materials and 
classroom supplies, and that the peak 
time for school purchases occurs 
between March and May. 





To fill out an application, visit 
www.asbj.com/magna. 
Nominations this year are being 
accepted only online. 


Questions? Call 703-838-6739. 
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When is the last time you received 
thanks for a job well done? For 
school board members and admin- 
istrators, job satisfaction mostly 
comes from seeing students and 
employees thrive and grow in 
schools and classrooms. 

That intrinsic reward is what 
keeps you going, of course, but a lit- 
tle external validation is nice, too. 

We established the Magna 


Awards because we know just how 
rare it is for school leaders to hear 
that they’re doing a good job. For 14 


years, with the generous sponsor- 
ship of Sodexo School Services, we 
have been honoring school boards 
and districts doing stand-out work. 

Please consider entering your 
exemplary district programs in the 
2009 Magna Awards competition at 
Wwww.asbj.com/magna. 
take long to fill out the nomination 
form. We have three enrollment 
categories so your district will be 
competing with others of the same 
size and enrollment. 

The three grand-prize winning 
districts each receive $3,500. Those 
districts and the other winning dis- 
tricts are featured in a special sup- 
plement to ASBJ, receive a plaque, 
and are honored at the School 
Leaders’ Luncheon at the National 
| School Boards Association’s annual 
conference in April. 

Don’t pass up the chance for a 
well-deserved pat on the back for 
you and your district. 
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It won't | 


BOOKS 
Making Your 
School Safe 
Strategies to 
: Acca H Protect Children 
< ee and Promote 
Learning 
 . John Devine and 
oes Jonathan Cohen. 


Teachers College 
Press. 144 pages. $19.95. 


nsuring school safety ranks at 

the top of every leader's list of 

priorities. Making Your School 

Safe is a must-have book that 
shares strategies to protect children and 
promote learning. Authors John Devine 
and Jonathan Cohen offer an easy-to-use 
process for creating a safe place in the 
schools, complete with vignettes simulat- 
ing problems, steps for improving safety, 
and reflective questions that foster criti- 
cal thinking on these critical matters. 

The authors stretch beyond issues of 
physical violence and basic safety to con- 
sider social and emotional violence and 
school improvement. Each chapter tack- 
les a new dilemma, beginning with a 
vignette, providing definitions, overviews, 
guidelines, and examples and concluding 
with a summary and questions to reflect 
on current practice. 

Readers will be forced to think about 
their own schools and what needs to be 
done to improve them. The last chapter is 
especially engaging—it describes in some 
detail what one city has done to help 
improve safety by reducing both physical 
and social and emotional violence. 
Discussion focuses on the authors’ five 
stages of planning, data gathering, inter- 
pretation of the data and action planning, 
implementation of the action plan, and 
reevaluation. An administrator or school 
board member could read this last chap- 
ter and be ready to implement a new 
school safety plan with relative ease. 





The Education 
Mayor 

Improving 
America’s Schools 
Kenneth K. Wong, 
Francis X. Shen, 
Dorothea 
Anagnostopolous, 
and Stacey Rutledge. Georgetown 
University Press. 233 pages. $26.95. 


ve 

He 

Ss 
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ould the solution to urban 

educational reform be more 

politics? In the wake of meth- 

ods to close the achievement 
gap, The Education Mayor examines the 
effectiveness of mayoral control of city 
school systems as an approach to educa- 
tional reform. 

The authors, who are professors in edu- 
cation policy and teacher education at var- 
ious universities, extensively explored the 
history of mayoral takeover, its levels, and 
opposing viewpoints. Their goal was to 
determine the effects of mayoral control in 
comparison to what other governance sys- 
tems, namely school boards are doing. 

Wong et al. conducted an 11-year, 
cross-district, multi-state analysis that 
measured productivity, management, 
human capital, and building of public con- 
fidence in 104 school districts that are 
governed by mayoral control. Their study 
found that urban schools, under mayoral 
control, did better in these four areas than 
if the mayor had not been involved. 

The study addresses school board 
members’ apprehension because it seems 
as if this type of return undermines their 
control and is undemocratic. The authors 
argue that mayoral control allows for bet- 
ter management of political and fiscal mat- 
ters, thus allowing educators to imple- 
ment reform. Even if you disagree with the 
book's premise, The Education Mayor isa 
significant, albeit controversial, addition 
to the debate over school reform. @ 





Sarah Wood (smw9s@virginia.edu) 
Doctoral Student; University of Virginia, 
Curry School of Education 


Elizabeth Korab (eck2q@virginia.edu) 
Doctoral Student, University of Virginia, 
Curry School of Education 
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A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL BOARD SERVICE, THIRD EDITION 


As NSBA‘s best-selling guide on school board 


service, this book is a perfect learning tool for new 





and veteran school board members. The expanded 
and updated-quide for the 21st century incorpo- B es 
rates Key Work of School Boards concepts and B pt eay IN |} yak 
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reflects new governance realities, including the 


requirements of No Child Left Behind. 
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Chapters in the book address issues like: 

learning board service 

exercising leadership 

education law 

school finance 

communicating with colleagues 

contemporary issues in education, and 
many more. Review questions (for each 
chapter) and a comprehensive glossary 
make this guidebook an outstanding 
resource to enhance decision-making 
power and help school board members 
in their efforts to provide education 


excellence for all students. 








List price: $40.00 
National Affiliate Price: $32.00 
To order: call 1-800-706-6722 

or visit the online bookstore at www.nsba.org 






Mm MARKETPLACE 


A selection of useful products and services 


Health and Nutrition 


Baan 


Action Based Learning 
is an educational con- 
sulting firm that puts 
brain-based learning 
into action with strate- 
gies that move students 


The National Dairy Council, the nutrition 
marketing arm of Dairy Management 
Inc., has been the leader in dairy nutri- 
tion research, education, and communi- 
cation since 1915. It provides nutrition 
information to the media, physicians, 


||| ARAMARK provides a 
comprehensive range of 
food, facility, uniforms, 
and other support ser- 
vices to more than 650 K- 








to learn. The firm’s Ac- 12 school districts. (800) dietitians, 
tion Based Learning 926-9700. nurses, edu- ae eer 
Lab is designed to prepare the brain www.aramarkschools.com. cators, and aa 
for input and processing. (866) 234- consumers. 
0475. www.actionbasedlearning.com. Chartwells School Dining Service col- www.nation- 
laborates with school districts providing aldairycoun- 
The Active & Healthy Schools pro- solutions for school dining service man- cil.org. 
gram, a joint project of Gopher Sport agement, vending machine services, and 
and the President’s Challenge, is de- food service consulting. (914) 935-5502. Nestle’s web- 





signed to improve the overall health www.chartwells-usa.com. 


and increase the activity levels of stu- 


site for educators, parents, and stu- 
dents, www.verybestkids.com, 


dents by making changes to the 


Healthmaster Holdings is a software 


“whole school” environment. (800) 
533-0446. www.gophersport.com. 


Alliance for a Healthier Generation is 


a partnership between the American 
Heart Association and the William J. 
Clinton Foundation. Its Healthy 
Schools program is designed to elimi- 
nate childhood obesity and to inspire 
all young people in the United States 
to develop lifelong, healthy habits. 
www.healthiergeneration.org. 


developer for the school health mar- 
ket. The company’s flagship program, 
HealthOffice, is an application for au- 
tomation of school health offices that 
provides secure and functional med- 
ical record systems. (888) 713-1400. 
www.healthmaster.com. 


Kids into Action was created to improve 


the effectiveness of teachers who are 
not physical education specialists but 
who lead physical activity exercises. 


includes tips and activities for chil- 
dren of all ages to use at home or in 
the classroom. (800) 225-2270. 
www.nestleusa.com. 


Nutrilink is a provider of software and ser- 


vices for school nutrition programs. 
Nutricafe is the company’s newest soft- 
ware system designed to enable par- 
ents and students to plan meals and 
ensure healthy eating habits while at 
school. (888) 811-8704. 
Wwww.nutri-linktechnologies.com. 


The company has developed a set of 
musical, instructional CDs to help with 
the implementation of daily physical 
activity initiatives. 
www.kidsintoaction.com. 


American 
Beverage 
Association is 
the national 
voice for the 
non-alcoholic re- 
freshment bever- 
age industry. It 
has developed 
with the Alliance 
for a Healthier Generation school 
beverage guidelines that will limit the 
number of calories children and 
teens consume through beverages at 
school. (202) 463-6732. 
www.ameribev.org. 


Sodexo School Services provides stu- 
dent nutrition and facilities manage- 
ment for more than 470 
school districts. The 
company focuses on stu- 
dent nutrition, environ- 
mentally safe products, 
and staff training. 
(800) 354-7000. 
www.sodexousa.com. 
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Milk Processor Education 
Program (Milk PEP) is 
funded by the nation’s 
milk processors, who are 
committed to increasing 
fluid milk consumption. 
MilkPEP’s teen consumer site, 
www.bodybymilk.com, has all the lat- 
est news about milk mustache celebrity 
ads, contests and events, and games. 
(202) 737-0153. www.milkpep.org. 
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ASB] does not endorse specific products or 
services, Instead, we're providing this brief 
sampling to help in your search for re- 
sources that best suit your district's needs. 
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Making your district a leader in education technology. 


Only T+L offers district leadership teams real-life solutions, Bases WA srops! d & 
success stories to inspire all who attend to implement technology and advance learning. 
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What would you do if ... 


A pregnant student 
requested maternity leave? 


pregnant student comes 
before the board asking for “maternity 
leave” for all pregnant students in the 
district. The current policy states stu- 
dents are expected to be in school days 
after giving birth, or they face penal- 
ties. The student argued that this policy 
actually encourages teen moms to drop 
out. Board members thought it was a 
good idea, but weren’t sure it would fly 
with the more conservative members 
of the community. How should the 
board handle this situation? 
= Policy should represent the best wis- 
dom of the district and the community it 
serves. Since the board feels the student 
has raised a valid question, it should 
begin a standard policy review process: 

1) What is our current policy? How 
is it working out? 

2) What are other districts doing? 
What is best practice? What laws or 
regulations apply? 

3) What input might students, staff, 
and community have? 

4) How will we ensure this policy 
aligns with our district mission? 

5) Does the board, on behalf of the 
community, have an agreement regard- 
ing its best wisdom? Does this wisdom 





represent a change in policy? 

6) Draft new/revised policy lan- 
guage. Typically the district’s attorney 
is involved in drafting language. 

A board that follows these steps will 
already have built community, staff, 
and student support for the policy. 
Significantly, the fall-out conversation 
then becomes not board vs. “conserva- 
tive members of the community,” but a 
larger community conversation about 
what kind of schools we all want. 

John J. Cassel 
Field Services Director 
Illinois Association of School Boards 





m@ If there was 


ever asituation 0 t0 www.asbj.com t! 


to refer to the 
administration 
for research 
and to seek a recommendation, this 
would seem to be one of them. There 
are numerous legal issues to explore. 
The current student attendance poli- 
cy might already address the situa- 


take our Adviser poll! 


. tion if it allows students to have an 


extended excused absence with a 
doctor’s certification. 
Janice Rhode 
Director of Board Development 
Minnesota School Boards Association 


g As hinted, while emotionally charged, 
this is a policy issue. The board should 
first review its current policy and 
request some research and options 
from the superintendent. If the board 
decides to change the policy, it should 
follow proper procedure, including 
placing it on the agenda for two to 
three times as an information item and 
then voting. School boards have to 
make tough decisions frequently, and 
the guiding principle should be: “Is the 
vote I’m about to cast in the best inter- 
est of the students?” If you can say 
yes, you've made the correct decision. 
Take the heat and wait for the next 
tough decision. It’s guaranteed there 
will be one! 
Barbara J. Coyle 
Deputy Executive Director 
Virginia School Boards Association 


Want to share your apiniod 


on this Adviser conundrun 








Advice for the asking: If you are plagued with a prickly problem of school board service or school governance, throw it in the lap 
of ASBJ’s cadre of consultants, known collectively as the Adviser. We'll change the names of persons and places. Then, we'll 
describe the problem and its suggested solution for our readers. Write: Adviser, American School Board Journal, 1680 Duke St, 
Alexandria, VA 22314. Or send us an e-mail at adviser@asbj.com, marked “Adviser.” The Adviser does not represent official poli- 
cy of the National School Boards Association nor should it be construed as legal advice. 
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Ancient Technologies. 


If you’re still using an outdated CCTV surveillance system for your schools, then now is the time to 
get up-to-date with LenSec. As the nation’s leading provider of IP video surveillance solutions, we can 
design a custom system which enables you to manage all your facilities remotely in real-time and allows 
collaboration with emergency responders in the event of an incident (an important feature not available 
with CCTV systems). In addition, our systems are simple to use, require no special software, and can 
easily integrate with your existing system and devices. 


Custom floor plan featuring exclusive 
roll over technology with live pop-up video. 
Quick archived footage retrieval capability. 
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Call us today and let us know how we can help your schools become 
more safe and secure at 1.800.348.4234 or email sales@lensec.com. 
Visit our website at www.lensec.com. 
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Campus-Wide District-Wide 





LenSec ™ 1800 Bering Drive Suite 751 Houston TX 77057 ® 1.800.348.4234 ™ www.lensec.com 


Start by knowing that Sodexho is the leading integrated facilities management services 
company in North America. Add the benefits your school district will gain by teaming with the 
industry leader in building strong and healthy school dining programs. Multiply by significant 
cost savings on your overall budget. When you add it all up, the solution is clear - partnering 


with Sodexho makes a lot of sense for your school district. 








